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THE AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


The American Management Association is composed of industrial and 
commercial companies and executives interested in modern management. 
The AMA makes no profit, does no lobbying, and advances no propaganda. 
Its interests are solely the solution of current business problems. 


Organization and Operation 


The AMA serves its members through seven divisions: Office Management, 
Personnel, Production, Marketing, Finance, Insurance, and Packaging. 
Each of these divisions is headed and directed by a man drafted from 
industry. 


Conferences 


Each of the seven AMA divisions holds one or more conferences annually, 
where problems of timely importance in its field are discussed. Printed 
conference proceedings go to members of the divisions concerned. 


Information and Research 


The AMA Information and Research Department places at the command 
of every member company a trained research staff on management prob- 
lems. In addition, the AMA maintains a modern, up-to-date library of 
management books and business publications. 


AMA Periodicals 


THE MANAGEMENT REviEw (monthly) contains digests of articles on man- 
agement appearing in over 400 publications, and brief reviews of current 
business books. It enables a busy man to survey all current topics of 
interest to him in less than 30 minutes. PERSONNEL (bi-monthly) publishes 
articles on employee selection, training, compensation, and the like. 
Business CONDITIONS AND Forecasts (monthly) gives a summarized 
analysis of the statements of six of the foremost business services. 








James QO. Rice, Editor, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
M. J. Doonuer, Associate Editor F. S. Ricuarps, Associate Editor 
Atice L. Smitn, Assistant Editor ~ 


The object of the publications of the American Management Association is to place 
before the members ideas which it is hoped may prove interesting and informative, but 
the Association does not stand sponsor for views expressed by authors in articles issued 
in or as its publications. 

No portion of the contents of this publication may be reprinted without express permis- 
sion of the American Management Association. ’ ” 
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— Shhichly fersonnel 


Crackdown on Discrimination 


That even the job of 
personnel manager has its hazards is 
apparent from the case of a New York 
State member of the profession who is 
awaiting trial at the end of this month. 
If convicted, he faces the possibility of 
a three-year prison sentence, a stiff fine, 
or both. The charge—religious discrim- 
ination in hiring. 

His case is the first of its kind under 
a new state law, the Mahoney Act, which, 
like the President’s Exeeutive Order of 
June 25, 1941, forbids discrimination in 
war industries because of race, creed, 
color or national origin. At least one 
other state, New Jersey, has a similar 
law on the statute books. 

Furthermore, the new law affects even 
routine personnel forms. Counsel for 
the New York State Labor Department 
has ruled that the presence of the ques- 
tion, “Your Religion?”, on an applica- 
tion blank is contrary to the spirit and 
intent of the act. In one ease a firm 
has been ordered by the State Commit- 
tee on Discrimination in Employment to 
remove the question or, if this would 
necessitate wasting too many forms al- 
ready on hand, to seratch it off each one. 

According to the Committee on Dis- 
crimination, however, the presence of the 
question on the application form does 
not constitute prima facie proof of a vio- 
lation. But if there were some evidence 
that discrimination existed, the presence 
of the question would be taken as a fur- 
ther indication of a prejudiced attitude 
on the part of the company. 
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In regard to questions about race or 
nationality, the situation is much the 
same, except that a company could prob- 
ably offer more good reasons for asking 
them. For instance, it is a fact that 
aliens cannot be employed on certain 
types of confidential work without gov- 
ernment permission; furthermore, a 
question about race or color might be 
necessary if a company were planning 
the strategic introduction of Negroes into 
the plant. 

Personnel managers might be well ad- 
vised to review their hiring procedures 
and examine their application forms in 
the light of the President’s Order. Not 
only should diseriminatory rules be ab- 
rogated; even the appearance of dis- 
crimination should be avoided, and 
everyone in the personnel department 
should be informed of the company 
policy. 


* 


The “Manning Table’ Plan 


A good many workers 
who believe themselves safe from the 
draft because they are snugly ensconced 
in war industries are due for a sad 
awakening, and so are the managements 
that are counting on their services for 
the duration. The new “manning table” 
setup, which was announced without any 
particular fanfare early this month, 
promises to have far-reaching effects on 
the whole manpower situation. 

According to Lieutenant Colonel H. J. 
Schwabacher, liaison officer for the Serv- 
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ice of Supplies and the War Manpower 
Commission, about the only men who will 
be draft-proof on occupational grounds 
will be those in occupations requiring 
three years or more of training. Jobs 
which require a two-year training period 
will be good for deferments, it is true, 
but only for the time necessary to train 
a replacement, and the same will be true 
of jobs for which the training period is 
a year. Men doing work which can be 
performed satisfactorily after less than 
six months’ training will be given “no 
consideration.” Speaking at the AMA 
Production Conference in New York, on 
November 10 and 11, Colonel Schwa- 
bacher warned that occupational defer- 
ments are not exemptions. The man who 
is given such a deferment, he declared, 
is only “loaned to industry by the na- 
tion.” 

Manning tables, however, do promise 
to dispel some of the confusion which 
has attended the whole matter of occu- 
pational deferment. Such a table, in 
effect, provides an inventory of all the 
jobs in a particular plant, showing the 
number of workers necessary for each, 
the type of worker suited to each (pos- 
sibilities of using handicapped workers 
will be listed), and the amount of train- 
ing an unskilled worker would need to 
perform it. The table is prepared by 
the employer and then officially validated. 
After that, it serves as a guide to the 
local draft board in determining defer- 
ments. 

Only manufacturing companies whose 
business is 75 per cent or more war work, 
and certain essential civilian industries, 
such as utilities and railroads, may par- 
ticipate in the plan; and participation 
is entirely voluntary. The applicant fills 
out a manning table application issued 
bv the regional or area director of the 
WMC;; if the application is approved, 
he reecives five copies of the manning 
table with instructions for its use. After 
compiling his job inventory, he sends 
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four copies to the regional or area WMC 
director, who arranges for validation. 
One copy is retained in the regional 
or area office, one is sent to the State 
Director of Selective Service, one to the 
area director of the U. S. Employment 
Service, and one to Washington. 

When the State Director of Selective 
Service has aecepted the manning table, 
the employer receives a “state acceptance 
number,” which he is authorized to use 
in conjunction with a prescribed “state 
acceptance stamp” on applications for 
deferment. 


* 


Light on the Double-Time 
Order 


Some confusion appears 
to exist about the Presidential Order for- 
bidding double pay for Saturdays and 
Sundays but requiring double-time com- 
pensation for the seventh day of work. 
Its meaning becomes clear, however, 
upon consideration of its basic purposes, 
as stated by the Secretary of Labor: 
(1) “to facilitate ’round-the-clock war 
production by removing the absenteeism 
which frequently results from premium 
pay for work on Saturday and Sunday 
as such”; and (2) to assure “in the in- 
terests of health and efficiency that every 
worker shall have one day of rest in 
seven.” 

In other words, provisions in union 
contracts requiring double time for Sat- 
urday or Sunday when they are part 
of the regular 40-hour week are no 
longer enforceable, but double time must 
be paid for the seventh day of work 
whether the union contract provides for 
it or not. 

There is one exception to the last 
part of the ruling, however, which would 
apply mainly to companies with com- 
plicated work schedules. According to 
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the Seeretary’s interpretations: “When 
work is actually performed on any seven 
consecutive days, double time must be 
paid for work on the seventh day, w- 
less by agreement the employer and em- 
ployees have arranged a mutually satis- 
factory work schedule which affords a 
day of rest in each regular workweek. 
A regular workweek would be seven 
consecutive days, starting on the same 
calendar day of each week.” 

Double time for holidays is also for- 
hidden, but time and a half is required 
for “New Year’s Day, Fourth of July, 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christ- 
mas Day, and either Memorial Day or 
one other such holiday of greater local 
importance.” 

All the provisions of the Order, of 
course, apply only for the duration of 
the war and to work “relating to the 
prosecution of the war.” 


* 


Adjustment to Night Work 


Under present industrial 
conditions, there is evidence to show that 
human beings ean never adjust them- 
selves permanently to night work. Ro- 
tation of shifts, it seems, is always nec- 
essary to repair the results of lack of 
sleep during the night-work period. 

At least Dr. H. M. Vernon, formerly 
investigator for the British Health of 
Munition Workers Committee and for 
the British Industrial Health Research 
Board, is of that opinion, and he has 
long been considered an outstanding au- 
thority on fatigue in industry. He points 
out: 

“During their [the workers’] periods 
of night work, their hours of sleep are 
almost inevitably interrupted by the day- 
time activities of other dwellers in their 
homes, and at the weekends, when they 
are free from night work for one or 


two nights, they more or less observe 
daytime conditions.” 

Continuous night work, Dr. Vernon 
believes, has a definitely detrimental et- 
feet on output, and among women is 
productive of greater absenteeism —a 
conclusion based on experience in the 
tirst World War. 

Dr. Vernon’s opinion is quoted by 
the Women’s Bureau of the U. 8. De- 
partment of Labor in a recent bulletin, 
Night Work for Women and Shift Ro- 
tation in War Plants. The Bureau, in 
fact, flatly disapproves of night work 
except as the lesser of two evils in an 
emergency—the other being long over- 
time hours for day shifts. To reduce the 
dangers of night work, it recommends 
the following steps: 

1. Make sure the individual is able 
to work on the night shift. For in- 
stance, no employee should work on a 
night shift if there is a history of 
anemia, respiratory disease, digestive 
disease, or nervous disorder; nor should 
women with home responsibilities work 
at night except during short and defi- 
nitely limited emergencies. Neither 
should young workers who have not at- 
tained full growth. 

2. Provide time and facilities for a 
hot and nutritious meal. 

3. Preserve the weekend rest. 

4. Assure effective health supervision. 

5. Provide well-trained supervisors. 

6. Provide good lighting, which less- 
ens fatigue and the likelihood of acci- 
dents. 

7. Give attention to workers’ trans- 
portation problems. 

8. Pay a differential rate for work at 
night, thus providing some compensa- 
tion for the additional strain. 

To the workers themselves, the Bureau 
recommends : 

1. Spending seven or eight continu- 
ous hours in bed. 

2. Eating a hot meal at lunchtime on 
the night shift. 
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5. Exercising daily in the open air. 

4. Reporting health disturbance to 
the plant medical department. 

The Bureau finds, from the testimony 
both of working women with night-work 
experience and of health authorities that 
shifts should not be rotated so often as 
every two or three weeks, nor at inter- 
vals so long that chronic fatigue de- 
velops. As to exactly how long the 
intervals should be, no definite recom- 
mendation is made, however, because 
there is some disagreement among the 
authorities. Dr. Nathaniel Kleitman, 
professor of physiology at the University 
of Chicago, believes that shifts should 
rotate only every three or four months, 
while Dr. Howard E. Collier, British au- 
thority on industrial medicine, recom- 
mends that the intervals be from four 
to six weeks. Dr. Thomas Parran, Sur- 
geon General of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, declares: “In plants 
operating on a 24-hour schedule, shifts 
should not be rotated more often than 
every two or three months.” 


* 


Psychology of Absenteeism 


Why should workers be 
ill more often on Monday than on any 
other day of the week? And why should 
they recover and return to work on Mon- 
day more frequently than on any other 
day, regardless of when their illness 
started? These phenomena were noted 
by Dr. Daniel L. Lynch, medical direc- 
tor, New England Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, in a recent address 
reported on in the September issue of 
Industrial Medicine. 

Basing his statements on figures ob- 
tained by his own medical department 
and that of the Consolidated Edison 
Company, New York, Dr. Lynch pointed 
out that a large proportion of all dis- 
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abilities begin on Monday. “It may be,” 
he said, “that workers did not feel quite 
up to par at the end of the week, but 
remained on to finish out the week; or 
it may mean that a good many of them 
had a ‘bad weekend.’” Even more pe- 
culiar is the fact that in the cases studied 
by Dr. Lynch, nearly 70 per cent of male 
absentees and nearly 60 per cent of the 
females returned to work on Monday. 

“Production must continue on other 
days of the week as well as Monday,” 
Dr. Lynch declared, “and those con- 
cerned with production cannot under- 
stand why workers who have recovered 
from illnesses wait until Monday to re- 
turn to work. To a large extent it is a 
psychological problem—the thought of 
beginning the week right. Unquestion- 
ably the private physician can help in 
this respect; a great deal of lost time 
can be regained if he will permit and 
encourage his patients to return to work 
as soon as they are able.” 

The figures on frequency of medical 
diagnoses among men and women dis- 
close that in both groups disabilities due 
to upper respiratory infections caused 
the highest number of absences which 
continued for eight or more days, as 
well as the largest number of shorter- 
term absences. Off-duty accidents caused 
nearly 11 per cent of 300,000 days lost 
by women and nearly 7 per cent of 173,- 
000 days lost by men. In both groups 
arthritis caused appreciable lost time. 


* 


Labor Leaders Go to School 


The recent announce- 
ment that Harvard University is offering 
special courses for labor leaders may or 
may not be good news for management. 
Employers have been warned frequently 
of late, notably at the AMA Manpower 
Conference in September, that they are 
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showing less intelligence than the unions 
in presenting cases before the War La- 
bor Board, and it has been the employer 
members who have issued the warnings. 
If labor leaders keep getting smarter 
and smarter and management represen- 
tatives stay in the same place... . On 
the other hand, it is not at all unlikely 
that training in the broader aspects of 
economics will help labor leaders com- 
prehend management’s point of view and 
so make for better understanding all 
around. 

At any rate, Harvard is giving a se- 
lected group of labor leaders that train- 
ing. Fifteen trade union representatives, 
chosen by their own organizations, began 
nine months’ study on fellowships there 
this fall. 

Three courses are offered. One, called 
“Economic Analysis,” entails an ap- 
praisal of the economic condition of 
business enterprises and of industries. 
Students will make their own analyses 
of specific corporations or industries, 
using material which has been gathered 
by unions for wage negotiations or arbi- 
trations and preparing answers to ma- 
terial which employers have submitted in 
negotiations. A seeond course will deal 
with “Trade Union Problems and Poli- 
cies,” and a third, which will be called 
“Human Problems of Administration,” 
will involve a study of group psychology 
and problems which arise in handling 
groups of men and include a critical 
examination of job evaluation plans and 
the principles of time study and rate- 
setting. Twice a week a dinner and an 
evening meeting will be held, at which 
the discussion will be led by a national 
union president or vice president, or 
perhaps by some government official en- 
gaged in handling labor problems. 

“The importance of the plan should 
be quickly evident to laymen as well as 
to students of the trade union move- 
ment,” the university’s announcement 
says. “No one, of course, can foresee 


the exact pattern of the postwar read- 
justment of industry, but it is already 
clear that a successful relationship be- 
tween labor and management is going to 
be the first essential in dealing effeet- 
ively with the difficult problems that will 
contront the country after the war. Thus 
Harvard University emphatically recog- 
nizes the major role labor will play in 
whatever settlement of current problems 
is reached. 

“Although the trade union fellowship 
program is new, it is not essentially dif- 
ferent from programs which have been 
developed in other fields. For example, 
in-service training for men on leave of 
absence from the public service is of- 
fered by the Littauer School of Public 
Administration. As another instance 
may be cited the officers that for many 
years now have been sent by the Army 
to take the full two-year course at the 
Harvard Business School. And finally 
there are the deservedly well-publicized 
Nieman Fellowships, which give a year 
at Harvard to newspaper men on very 
much the same basis as the labor fellow- 
ships in question.” 


7 
“Cold Shoulder’ 


Cure for Absentees 


In England, war work- 
ers who are chronically late to their jobs 
or continually absent without good rea- 
son are getting very short shrift these 
days. One persistent oversleeper em- 
ployed in a Southampton plant was re- 
cently senteneed to a month’s imprison 
ment, while another was fined £30. 

In this country, of course, there are 
no legal sanctions for jailing or fining 
the tardy and absent, but indications are 
that management, in some eases, is go- 
ing to get distinctly tough with them. 
One company, whose case is reported 
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in The American Machinist, has adopted 
tactics which may appear ill-advised 
from the industrial relations viewpoint, 
but it is getting results—absenteeism 
and tardiness are down to 2 per cent. 
Here’s the system: 

When an employee arrives after start- 
ing time he finds the gates closed, and 
unsympathetic guards there to direct 
him to the personnel office. In the per- 
sonnel office, he waits his turn to pre- 
sent his excuses to a personnel man— 
who is not in the least encouraging about 
it—and only if the exeuses are good 
enough is he passed in. Those who are 
late twice in one week must take a day 
off without pay, while a double repeater 
may be discharged. 

Those who indulge in unauthorized 
and unexplained absences are treated 
with equal severity. On the first day 
the absentee is disconcerted by the ar- 
rival of a telegram: “War production 
workers should be on their jobs. Ex- 
plain reason for absence.” On the see- 
ond day his employment is suspended. 
His time card is removed from the rack 
and sent to the personnel department, 
and a bright red card reading “AWOL 
—Report to the Personnel Department,” 
is put in its place. Workers don’t like 
to be represented by a shirker’s card; 
further, they cannot return to work until 
they have satisfied the personnel depart- 
ment that their reasons for absence and 
failure to notify were good ones. Then, 
too, the foreman doesn’t like to see too 
many AWOL ecards in his rack and is 
unlikely to be too sympathetic with the 
absentees. 


* 
Crisis in Industrial Medicine 


[naustrial plants in 
many areas are faced with a grave prob- 
lem in the recruitment of company phy- 
sicians. Indeed, in some communities 
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where the doctor shortage is already 
acute, industrial physicians under 45 
years of age are being declared avail- 
able for military duty or are being ap- 
proached directly by recruiting boards. 
So serious has the situation become that 
the directing board of the Procurement 
and Assignment Service has established 
the following eriteria for determining 
the essentiality of industrial physicians: 


A physician employed in industry is 
deemed to be essential when the following 
conditions exist: 

A. Full-time industrial physician. 

1. The physician is employed by an in- 
dustry which is manufacturing war materi- 
als exclusively or under priority rating, and 

2. The physician gives his full time to 
the industry or 40 or more hours weekly, 
has been so employed for at least two years, 
or is especially trained for that purpose 
and is carrying on an acceptable health 
maintenance program, and 

3. The physician is performing the func- 
tion of a medical director or department 
head or of a specialist or is the only physi- 
cian employed. 

4. Assistant physicians who perform 
routine functions under direction and are 
employed on a full-time basis are deemed 
essential until they can be replaced within 
a reasonable time (three to six months). 

B. Part-time industrial physician. 

1. The physician serves part time two 
or more industries engaged exclusively in 
the manufacture of war materials or under 
priority ratings, provided his total part-time 
service is the equivalent of 40 or more hours 
weekly. (Note: The physician who serves 
on call only is not deemed to be essential.) 

C. The physician serves a state indus- 
trial hygiene bureau full time. 


Among the solutions to the problem 
being urged upon management is the 
appointment of women doctors as heads 
of factory health departments. In spon- 
soring this step, Dr. Victor G. Heiser 
recently declared: “Industry must keep 
its health programs going... With a 
few outstanding exceptions, there are 
practically no women doctors in the in- 
dustrial field today, but management 
must open its doors to them.” 








UNION-MANAGEMENT COOPERATION: 
A PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS 


By IRVING KNICKERBOCKER and DOUGLAS McGREGOR 
Industrial Relations Section 
Massachusetis Institute of Technology 


While studies of union-management cooperation abound with specific case ex- 
amples, few attempts have been made to analyze the broad psychological prin- 
ciples involved in successful cooperation. Yet, from the first stage (conflict) to the 
final stage (cooperation), the growth of union-management relations is a psycho- 
logical process. Viewing the subject in this new light, the authors present a 
realistic analysis of the attitudes, personality traits, and other emotional phenomena 
which may promote or hinder the development of genuine cooperation. 


INCE the campaign of the War Production Board a few months ago, 

many plants throughout the country have been experimenting with 
labor-management production drive committees. ‘The results achieved 
have varied tremendously. Some of these committees have been dismal 
failures. Many have been mildly successful. A few have been so success- 
ful that the participants themselves have been startled. 

The idea that cooperation between management and union might be 
a powerful force to increase productive efficiency is not a new one. It has 
been the subject of experimentation for many years in a few industries, not- 
ably the railroads, certain branches of the men’s clothing and the needle 
trades, and more recently steel.1. However, this campaign of the War Pro- 
duction Board has been the first attempt to promote such cooperation on 
a large scale. 

The literature contains a number of case studies of union-management 
cooperation as well as many partisan arguments on the subject,? but there 
have been few attempts to analyze union-management cooperation from a 
psychological point of view. Nevertheless, cooperation is a relationship 
between people. It is, therefore, a psychological phenomenon. ‘The pur- 
pose of this article is to present an analysis in terms of some of the im- 
portant psychological factors which influence the success or failure of co- 
operation between management and union. 

The emphasis in this analysis will be upon the relationship between 
management and union within the company. We shall be concerned with 
1 Cf. Slichter, S. H., Union Policies and Industrial Management, The Brookings Institution, Wash- 

ington, D. C., 1941, Chaps. XIV-XIX; and Golden, C. S., and Ruttenberg, H. J., The Dynamics of 
Industrial Democracy, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1942, Chaps. VIII and IX. 


or references, cf. ‘“‘Union-Management Cooperation with Special Reference to the War Produc- 
tion Drive,’’ Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J., May, 1942. 
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the thinking and behavior of workers, union leaders, and management in 
an industrial organization. We shall discuss attitudes, points of view, per- 
sonality traits, habits of thought and action as important psychological fac- 
tors determining the nature of the relationship. 

Without in any sense denying their importance, we shall ignore ex- 
ternal, social and economic factors such as the impact of the business cycle. 
While the details of the relationships will undoubtedly differ as these ex- 
ternal factors change, it is nevertheless true that all forms of union-man- 
agement relations are to be found under almost any given set of external 
circumstances. This is an analysis of the psychological determinants of 
labor-management relations within the plant. 


UNION-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS AS A PROCESS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL GROWTH 


It has frequently been noted that union-management relations follow a 
fairly typical course of historical change. When a union is first organized 
in a plant, the relationship is likely to involve a high degree of suspicion 
and conflict. Usually this “fighting stage” gradually disappears, and is fol- 
lowed by a relatively neutral stage characterized by a decrease of suspicion, 
a growth in mutual understanding, and in general a mildly friendly atmos- 
phere. This is the stage of successful collective bargaining. Where cir- 
cumstances have been favorable, a third stage in union-management rela- 
tions emerges. This is a stage in which suspicion and conflict have disap- 
peared, and in which the atmosphere is one not alone of acceptance, but 
of constructive joint efforts to solve mutual problems. The term wnion- 
management cooperation has been applied to this third stage of the his- 
torical process. 

This transition from stage to stage becomes more meaningful if it is 
viewed not merely as a process of historical change, but as a process of psy- 
chological growth and development similar to that experienced by the indi- 
vidual as he passes from infancy through childhood and adolescence to 
inaturity. The transition becomes even more meaningful if the emphasis 
is laid on the emotional aspects of the developmental process rather than 
on the intellectual aspects alone. 

There are four important characteristics of psychological growth which 
apply equally to the individual and to union-management relations. In 
the first place, psychological growth is a slow and arduous process. It in- 
volves a myriad of small changes in thinking and behavior which normally 
occur imperceptibly day by day. While the rate of growth may vary some- 
what, depending upon circumstances, sudden jumps occur rarely and then 
only as a consequence of rather severe crises. Thus, some cooperative plans 
have emerged suddenly as a result of the very real threat of the complete 
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bankruptcy of the company. This is not normal growth, but an abnormal 
“spurt” brought about by a crisis. 

In the second place, psychological growth is not an all or nothing 
process. Even the emotionally mature adult retains some childish habits. 
On the other hand, the child can in some ways be startlingly mature. The 
same thing is true of union-management relations. The growth process is 
uneven; maturity is achieved in one small way today and in another to- 
morrow. Many “childish” habits and ways of thinking are retained long 
after their usefulness has apparently disappeared. The differences between 
one stage of union-management relations and another can be viewed only in 
the over-all sense. Detailed analysis reveals elements of every stage at any 
given time. Each individual participant possesses some habits and attitudes 
which are childish and others which are mature, and the interacting indi- 
viduals differ among themselves in their over-all maturity. 

The third characteristic of growth is that it may be arrested at any 
stage. Just as some individuals of forty are still at an adolescent level of 
emotional development, so do some union-management relationships re- 
main in the fighting stage for long periods of time. This characteristic 
of being arrested in the course of development is so common that real 
emotional maturity is rare among individuals. Likewise genuine coopera- 
tion between union and management is rare. When one recognizes how 
complex are the necessary emotional adjustments between individuals and 
groups in union-management relations, it is not surprising that only a 
small proportion of union-management combinations have succeeded in 
reaching a fair degree of maturity. 

Finally, psychological growth, unlike physical growth, is a two-way pro- 
cess. Retrogression is not at all unusual. Occasionally, in a critical situa- 
tion, mature habits and ways of thinking that have been acquired pain- 
fully and slowly will suddenly disappear, to be supplanted by childish ones 
that have been presumed to be long since dead. In an extreme sense this 
phenomenon may be observed when civilized people become barbarians 
under the stress of strong emotions (for example, in a lynching mob). The 
same phenomenon may be observed in a milder form when, in a coopera- 
tive meeting between union and management, someone inadvertently brings 
up a point which strikes at the heart of an emotional “blind spot” of one or 
more of the participants. Sometimes the results of the retrogression last 
not for minutes or hours but for months or even years. 

In the end, the psychological growth of union-management relations is 
no more than the growth of the participating individuals. The situation 
in any given organization is exceedingly complex because of the varying 
extent to which one individual or another dominates the picture, and _be- 
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cause a number of different individuals are participating in the relationship. 

The process of psychological growth in labor-management relations 
takes place through the interaction of the participants. ‘The interaction 
occurs in face-to-face meetings between representatives of the two groups, 
and in the day-to-day contacts between individuals on the job. A change 
in management's ways of acting or thinking influences the union, and 
results in a change (not necessarily the same one, to be sure) on the part 
of the union. This alteration in the union’s thought or action in turn 
reacts upon management, and through the circular interaction the rela- 
tionship develops. . 

In the past there was very little interaction because management 
dominated the relationship almost completely. During the past decade, the 
development of the union movement has changed the picture from one of 
action by management on the workers to one of interaction between them. 
Interaction is the means by which the relationship grows. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AND COOPERATION 

The use of two different terms may imply mutually exclusive pheno- 
mena, but in this case that is not intended. Collective bargaining and 
cooperation are terms referring to overlapping stages of development in 
union-management relations. Just as a relatively mature adolescent may 
be more like an adult than like the average adolescent, so may collective 
bargaining in a mature relationship resemble cooperation more than it 
resembles typical collective bargaining. In the discussion which follows 
we shall describe an arbitrarily selected point in each of two wide ranges of 
phenomena. Our descriptions are intended to throw into relief the differ- 
ences between the two processes, and therefore the selected points are well 
separated. Many individual instances of collective bargaining or coopera- 
tion are more or less mature than those which would be fitted exactly by 
our definitions. 

Collective bargaining is essentially a competitive process. It arose 
historically by carrying over to the relationship between union and man- 
agement certain practices which were at one time habitual in the relation- 
ship between competing firms. The bargainer tries to outguess the other 
fellow, to hide his own motives, to play up the concessions which he grants 
his opponent, and to play down those which he receives. The process is 
reasonably well characterized by the metaphor of “playing one’s cards close 
to the chest.” 

Genuine cooperation, on the other hand, is a mutual effort on the 
part of individuals or groups to achieve jointly desired goals. It is not a 
bargaining process, even though it may develop from bargaining practices. 
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Effective cooperation can occur only when the “cards are face up on the 
table.” Regardless of appearances and “stage dressing,” real collective bar- 
gaining is essentially characterized by conflict, cooperation by mutual aid. 


We are not attempting to criticize collective bargaining or to praise 
cooperation. Both procedures have important roles in union-management 
relations. Collective bargaining does not disappear when cooperation 
emerges. There are some problems, notably wage negotiation, which are 
likely to remain matters for collective bargaining regardless of the degree 
of cooperation which exists between a union and management. 


There is nevertheless some shift as the dévelopmental process takes 
place. Some of the things which were originally dealt with through col- 
lective bargaining come in time to be dealt with cooperatively. For ex- 
ample, a great many grievances come to be handled in time by coopera- 
tive means. As the union and management deal with each other, and as 
mutual trust and confidence begin to develop, there comes a gradual recog- 
nition that the real aim of a grievance procedure is the solution of com- 
mon problems to the mutual satisfaction of all concerned. This recogni- 
tion leads to a tendency to look behind the immediate, apparently con- 
flicting demands presented with any particular grievance to the really basic 
desires that are present but unexpressed. In many cases the basic desires 
of the two parties are found not to be incompatible.* When this occurs, 
the settling of a grievance becomes a cooperative procedure in which both 
sides attempt to find a solution which is mutually satisfying. To the extent 
that this happens, the grievance procedure becomes a cooperative process 
rather than one of collective bargaining. ‘There are some grievances, of 
course, which involve a genuine conflict of interest or desire, and these 
cannot be handled cooperatively. 


It is perfectly possible for union and management to cooperate on some 
things and to compete on others. What is not possible is for them to com- 
pete and to cooperate at once with respect to the same problem. Matters 
for collective bargaining (involving conflict) cannot at one and the same 
time be matters for cooperation (involving mutual aid). This point is 
fundamental, and must be realized by both parties before genuine cooper- 
ation becomes possible. It is for this reason that companies setting up 
joint production drive committees were urged by the War Production 
Board not to permit matters connected with collective bargaining to be 
discussed in the meetings of the production committees. 


Recently a member of management in a discussion with union leaders 
raised a question which is pertinent here. He said to the union leaders: 





* Cf. Follett, Mary, Creative Experience, Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1924 
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“\When you fellows go on to the point where you have organized practic- 
ally all of industry, and when you have gotten practically all you can get 
from management without forcing it into bankruptcy, what then?” ‘This 
question points to the fundamental distinction between collective bargain- 
ing and cooperation. If the returns from a business enterprise are consid- 
ered to be a pie, there are two ways for the union to get more pie. One 
way is to fight for as big a piece as can be obtained. That is collective 
bargaining. If the union has gotten as big a piece as possible by this 
means, there remains another way: To strive to increase the size of the pie 
so that there will be more for everyone who partakes of it. The concept 
of union-management cooperation springs from the latter point of view. 
There is one more point to be considered in connection with the dis- 


tinction between collective bargaining and cooperation. We have already 


indicated that some problems are likely to remain matters of collective bar- 
gaining indefinitely. What, then, are the problems which lend themselves 
most readily to cooperative effort? One thinks first of the problems of pro- 
ductive efficiency. ‘Through cooperative effort it is possible to increase 
output and reduce waste, thus increasing the size of the pie. 

Many companies have experimented with cooperative procedures for 
dealing with other problems. For example, although the establishment of 
the general level of wages is accomplished through collective bargaining, 
problems connected with the internal wage structure may be handled with 
considerable success on a cooperative basis. Job evaluation plans are rather 
widely administered today on a joint basis. A few firms have had some 
success in the joint administration of wage incentive systems.® Many prob- 
lems connected with the formulation of a general labor policy such as would 
be printed in a booklet for new employees can be successfully handled co- 
operatively. As suggested above, the grievance procedure is in part amen- 
able to a cooperative approach. There have even been instances where 
the union has cooperated with the company on problems connected with 
merchandising and selling.” 

Union-management cooperation may encompass a variety of phen- 
omena. It begins to appear in rudimentary form during the neutral, or 
collective bargaining, stage of the relationship. Its further development is 
often unnecessarily delayed because of a failure of the participants to re- 
cognize clearly the essential differences between collective bargaining and 
cooperation. 


* Cf. Bergen, H. B., “Union Participation in Job Evaluation,” Prrsonnet, March, 1942, pp. 261- 268. 

5 The Murray Corporation, Detroit, is an outstanding example. 

® Decker, D. D., “A Practical Supervisory Training Program,” PERSONNEL, November, 1939, pp. 62-68. 
7 Hochman, Jules, Industry Planning Through Collective Bargaining. A program for modernizing 
the New York Dress Industry as presented in conference with employers on behalf of the Joint 
Board of the Dressmakers’ Union. International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, New York, 1941. 
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BASIC DIFFERENCES IN UNION AND MANAGEMENT ORGANIZATION 

We have pointed out above that growth in union-management rela- 
tions takes place through the medium of the interaction of representatives 
of the two groups. Certain basic differences between the management or- 
ganization and the union organization materially affect the nature of the 
interaction that takes place, and thus influence the growth of union-man- 
agement relations. ‘The most important difference, and the only one that 
we shall discuss, is in the way in which authority and responsibility are 
handled by the management organization and the union organization. 

Industrial management is so organized that control is from the top 
down, with authority and responsibility delegated by the few to the many. 
Those at the top who have final authority are presumably the most cap- 
able and the most skilled of the whole management group. 

The control by those at the top is exerted over the management or- 
ganization through the formulation of a policy which sets limits within 
which action may be taken by the rest of the group. ‘This policy is usually 
a fairly general one, and emphasizes long-range achievements. It may be 
written down, or it may exist only in the minds of those at the top. It 
may be implemented by few or many rules and regulations. 

‘Top management policy is aimed at the promotion of a profitable en- 
terprise.* This is essentially the reason for the existence of the manage- 
ment organization. In promoting a profitable enterprise, management is 
likely to stress in its policy the necessity for freedom of action, and to feel 
that without it control of the business (purchasing, manufacturing, sales) 
is lost. Restrictions are placed upon the authority and responsibility of 
subordinates so that they will not through their actions interfere with top 
management’s control. 

Top management also exerts a fundamental control upon the rest of 
the management organization through its methods of selecting and train- 
ing subordinates. A certain degree of conformity with top management 
policy is required of all subordinates. Those who do not conform are 
dropped from the organization. A conscious control is exerted in this man- 
ner. However, men are selected as a result of unconscious influences which 
are even more important. A member of management chooses his subordi- 
nates not only to fill the logical requirements of his organization, but also 
to satisfy certain unconscious demands of his own personality. A com- 
monly recognized example is the executive who surrounds himself with 
“yes men.” 

Finally, top management exerts control by issuing orders. These may 


5’ There are, of course, top managements whose policies are aimed actually at the achievement of 
purely personal goals (money, power, etc.). These are not under discussion in the present article. 
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be broad or specific, they may be called by a variety of names, but essen- 
tially they are orders which must be followed within certain limits of 
tolerance by subordinates within the organization. Even the most liberal 
top management, using the consultative methods which are popular today, 
retains a veto power over the actions and decisions of its subordinates. 

In union organizations, on the other hand, control is ultimately from 
the bottom upward, with authority and responsibility delegated by the 
many to the few.° The many who control are usually less skilled and less 
capable than the leaders whom they control. 

The aims of the rank and file are likely to be relatively opportunistic 
and short-range. ‘They are further likely to be very specific rather than 
general in nature: Get this wage increase, settle that grievance to our satis- 
faction, prevent management from carrying out this course of action, etc. 

In the early stages of union-management relations, one of the chief 
aims of the union membership may be revenge.!° This depends, of course, 
upon the past behavior of management. Where this desire for revenge 
exists, it is usually found that the provision of an opportunity for the open 
expression of accumulated dissatisfactions removes the necessity for other 
forms of revengeful behavior. When management has a sincere desire to 
eliminate past sources of frustration of its workers, there is little need to 
fear a long continuance of the revenge theme. 

The union membership will also try to obtain specific improvements 
in working conditions, and changes in procedural rules such as those of 
promotion and transfer. Finally, it will be their aim to obtain more 
money. The important needs for social recognition, security, and recog- 
nition of personal worth are difficult for the worker to put into words. 
The demand for money is tangible. It is therefore an excellent medium 
for the expression of these needs. 

Other aims of a different nature will emerge only after a slow educa- 
tional process by which first the leaders and then the membership of the 
union have been brought to the point of thinking in long-range terms. 

The authority of the union membership is exerted ultimately through 
their elected leaders. There is a vast difference between the elective process 
and the carefully controlled selective and training processes utilized by top 
management. In addition, at least during the early period of the union’s 
existence, the union demands a greater conformity from its leaders than 
does management from its subordinates. 

Members of management sometimes fail to recognize the consequences 


’ While it is true that there are many “boss-ridden” unions, these, like the racketeer managements 
mentioned in the previous footnote, are arbitrarily eliminated from this discussion. Even among 
boss-ridden international unions there are many “boss-free” union locals. 

1 Cf. Golden and Ruttenberg, op. cit., Chap. I, esp. pp. 15, 16. 
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of these facts about the union organization. They display a kind of im- 
patience which suggests that they expect to deal with the union in the 
same way that they would deal with the management of another firm. 
However, in the early stages of union-management relations, union leaders 
are specifically instructed delegates. They come to management with ex- 
plicit instructions to obtain certain definite things. They are not carrying 
on negotiations within the framework of a policy, expressed or unexpressed. 

As time passes and the union attains a greater stability and security, 
the control over its leaders is somewhat looser. Management’s education of 
the union leaders begins to bear fruit. They can begin to operate within 
the framework of a policy. Nevertheless, because a union local is basic- 
ally a democratic organization, union leaders must constantly check the 
opinions of their constituents to see whether the decisions they are reach- 
ing in their negotiations with management are consistent with the aims of 
the membership. The rank and file always lag behind their leaders in 
understanding and in willingness to accept broad policies and long-range 
aims.1 

There is sometimes an interesting consequence of this “lag.” A man- 
agement that has been dealing with union leaders who have developed and 
broadened remarkably in perspective may be surprised to find them replaced 
at election time by a group of suspicious and antagonistic “‘fighters.’”” What 
has happened is this: The old leaders, effectively educated by management, 
have failed in turn to educate the membership of the union, and the “lag” 
has become too great. From the point of view of the members, the leaders 
have “sold out” to management. They are suspicious not only of their 
leaders but of the management that has “betrayed” them, and they pro- 
ceed to elect a new leadership that will “show management where to get 
off.” 

Union leaders are not alone in being restricted by the attitudes and 
capacities of their followers. Management is also restricted to some extent 
by the capacities and attitudes of its subordinates. Many firms have faced 
a real problem in the re-education of a group of “unenlightened” old line 
foremen after a union has been organized in the plant. After facing this 
problem, management will have a much clearer conception of what a union 
is up against. 

We have indicated certain differences in the handling of authority 
and responsibility by the management organization and the union organi- 
zation. ‘These differences materially affect the nature of the interaction 


11 Management’ s employment policies will in the long run materially affect the growth of union-man- 
agement relations by determining the quality of workers that are employed. Marginal firms, hiring 
from the lower fringes of the labor market, cannot expect the education of the rank and file of the 


-_ norm to proceed as rapidly as does that of firms which select their workers from the “cream 
of the crop 
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between Management representatives and union representatives. All the 
discussion which follows must be seen against this background of the dif- 
ference in nature of the two organizations. The requirements for effective 
cooperation would be entirely different if the managment organization and 
the union organization handled authority and responsibility in identical 


ways. 
/ 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE PERSONALITIES OF MANAGEMENT 

It is obvious that the nature of the interaction between management 
and union will be influenced by the personalities of the participants.’ 
Considering management first, we shall discuss one broad characteristic of 
personality which has a vital influence upon the rate of growth of union- 
management relations. 

The growth will be exceedingly slow, and may cease altogether at an 
early stage of development, unless the key members of management who 
regularly deal with the union have a genuine, secure confidence in them- 
selves and in their ability to perform the functions of management. 

This self-confidence will reflect itself in a variety of ways. ‘The men 
who possess it are quietly sure of themselves. ‘They know (but they prob- 
ably do not say so) that whatever happens they will be able to land on 
their feet. ‘They are able to take criticism, even from their inferiors. ‘They 
are tolerant—able to see and to face the limitations placed upon union 
leaders by the nature of the union organization. Since they have a secure 
confidence in themselves, they can face critical problems in human rela- 
tions objectively. ‘Their own inferiorities do not become involved in the 
situation. Consequently, they are able to take a long-range view of the 
union-management relationship, and their decisions will stand the test of 
time. 

This basic self-confidence is not so common as might be supposed. 
Many able managers lack it. Many who are not so able reveal its absence 
by an overbearing manner. 

A lack of self-confidence among the key members of management re- 
tards union-management cooperation by slowing up the growth of the re- 
lationship in several important ways. The member of management who 
is lacking in self-confidence cannot treat union representatives as equals. 
The relationship will be that of the master accepting somewhat warily the 
help of the slave, with fear and trembling lest the slave overpower him and 


* This is a complex subject. There are a great many ways in which the personalities of the par- 
ticipants influence union-management relations. Within the scope of this paper we can present only 
a grossly oversimplified discussion of one or two aspects of the problem. For a more detailed 
discussion of the influences of personality on social interaction, see for example: Maslow, A. H., 
and Mittelmann, B., Principles of Abnormal Psychology, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1941, esp. 
Chaps. IV, XIV-XVI. 
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assume the role of master. Under such conditions the growth process is 
fixated at a relatively early stage, because genuine cooperation involves at 
least a measure of equality between the participants. 

The individual who lacks self-confidence fears and suspects those with 
whom he deals, particularly if they are somewhat antagonistic and aggres- 
sive. As a result of this fear and suspicion, he will be unwilling to take 
the necessary chances involved in the early stages of union-management 
cooperation. It is inevitable that the first attempt at cooperation will be 
harried by hang-overs of past competitive habits. Particularly when the 
past experience of both parties has been one involving a fair amount of 
conflict, they are likely to “stub their toes” frequently when they begin to 
attempt to cooperate. It requires real confidence to accept these slips, and 
to go on without the feeling that there has been a “dirty deal.” 

In summary, then, a vital factor influencing the growth of industrial 
relations will be the presence or absence of a genuine, secure confidence 
on the part of the key members of management who deal with the union." 
If this is absent, union-management relations are likely to be arrested at 
an early stage of the process. Only in the presence of this factor will man- 
agement have the courage to take the inevitable risks involved in making 
a transition from the neutral to the cooperative stage of union-manage- 
ment relations. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE PERSONALITIES OF UNION LEADERS 

The man who has rebelled violently against authority is rarely toler- 
ated in management. He is, however, frequently found among those union 
leaders who are in power during the fighting stage of union-management 
relations. He is elected to his office because he possesses exactly the char- 
acteristics that the new and insecure union requires if it is to achieve the 
things its members desire of it at that time. His first appearance across the 
table from management may cause a good deal of consternation. Such a 
man is likely to be resentful toward management, and completely unwilling 
to bury the past in order to build a new relationship. Consequently, the 
growth of industrial relations is arrested so long as he is in power. 

In the normal course of events, however, the union achieves some of 
its purposes, and with this achievement comes a measure of security. When 
this happens, there is likely to be a change in union leadership. Men get 
tired of fighting (particularly when it is unnecessary), of fiery oratory, of 
being whipped into a frenzy at every union meeting. They want someone 


'SIt may appear that we are more tolerant of weaknesses in unions than in management. We are, 
and for a definite reason: The weaknesses of the union movement have been amply criticized in the 
press, in literature, and from the lecture platform. Constructive criticism of management is 
far less frequent. The union movement today is a powerful force. We believe that management 
has much to gain by understanding it, and by learning how to live with it. Hence our emphasis 
on the ways in which management can change in order to influence the growth of the relationship. 
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who will lead them and protect their interests without creating such a fuss 
about it. ‘They are ready to elect to office intelligent leaders who are 
quietly confident and who possess skill in dealing with men. It is not 
until such men are elected to office by the union that the transition to 
later stages of union-management relations becomes possible. 


THE QUALITY OF FOREMANSHIP 

Interaction between management and union occurs chiefly in two ways 
(1) through meetings between middle or top management and union lead- 
ers, and (2) through the daily contact between foreman and union mem- 
bers. ‘The union leader acquires an understanding of management’s prob- 
lems, learns the why and the wherefore of company policy, and forms his 
opinions of “the Company” by means of his contact with the higher levels 
of management. ‘The union member acquires his understanding and forms 
his opinions about “the Company”: (1) from what he is told by the lead- 
ers of his union, and (2) from his experience with his foreman. When 
there are discrepancies between (1) and (2), the union member (as would 
most of us) accepts the evidence of experience. As a result, discrepancies 
between the “teachings” of top management and of the foremen will either 
forestall management’s attempts to broaden and develop the union leaders, 
or undermine the union leadership by widening the gap between leaders 
and members. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the foreman’s methods of handling his 
men, his attitudes, and his personality are important factors influencing the 
growth of union-management relations.’ The most progressive and well- 
intentioned top management may find that its efforts to promote better 
relations are not achieving the desired results because the foremen resent 
the union, and reveal their resentment in their treatment of the workers. 
The situation is further aggravated if management (as is often the case) 
fails to recognize the effect of the behavior of the foremen upon the work- 
ers. Failing to perceive the real cause, top management may feel that the 
union members are unreasonable and recalcitrant. Then the fighting stage 
of the relationship may be prolonged until the union educates the fore- 
men, or succeeds in “running out” the worst of them. 

Thus the poor foreman may prevent the execution of the most care- 
fully laid plans for improving union-management relations. He may even 
provide the reason for the belief that better relations are impossible. ‘Too 
often he does both, and management—unaware of the real circumstances— 
unjustly accuses the union of bad faith. 


4 Cf. Hersey, R. B., “Labor Relations of 1941: Cooperation vs. Dictation,” Prrsonnet, May, 1941, 
pp. 270-288. 
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The good toreman, on the other hand, provides a daily prool of man- 
agement’s real intenuions. From his behavior the union members may ob- 
tain the substantiating evidence whici their leaders need to sell them an 
enlightened, long-range program. 

lt is apparent, then, that the growth of union-management relations 
is vitally dependent upon the quality of men selected to be foremen, upon 
their training, and upon the degree to which they are made an integral 
part of management. Cooperation between management and union cannot 
occur until there is cooperation within the ranks of management. 


A RECOGNITION OF THE ABILITY OF THE AVERAGE WORKER 


The union and the management must each expect the other to con- 
tribute something worth while to the solution of their joint problems il 
there is to be any point in cooperating. ‘Lhis means that each group must 
recognize in the other an ability which if utilized will contribute import- 
antly to their cooperative effort. 

Workers in general respect management's abiiity, even though they 
may not respect management’s philosophy and motives. Management, on 
the other hand, has a tendency to underestimate those abilities of workers 
that may be utilized for cooperative efforts. Aware of the long period of 
apprenticeship they themselves have served, many members of manage- 
ment are likely to feel that it is absurd to assume that workers could be of 
material help in promoting more efficient production. So long as the 
worker is regarded as a mere “quantum of labor,” the idea of union-man- 
agement cooperation is preposterous. 

This under-evaluation of the worker’s potential contribution is espe- 
cially prevalent where management lacks real self-confidence. When an 
individual lacks confidence in his own ability, he does not readily recognize 
it in others. He is likely to protect his opinion of himself by underesti- 
mating the ability of the other fellow, particularly if the other fellow occu- 
pies a lower position on the social scale. 

The abilities of the worker which may be tapped for the cooperative 
effort differ from those of management. ‘That is the main reason why they 
are valuable. Management typically has a generalized knowledge of engi- 
neering principles, and of the production problems and processes in the 
plant. The worker, on the other hand, has a highly specific knowledge, 
drawn from his intimate daily contact with the process on which he is 
working and the machine he operates. As a result, he can often assist 
management materially in discovering ways of improving the process, of 
reducing waste, of increasing the efficiency of a machine. 

Because he is quite unfettered by a knowledge of the principles of 
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physics, chemistry and engineering, he is frequently able to view the pro- 
cess on which he is working with a perspective which would be impossible 
for management. A great many important contributions in science and 
engineering have come about because the inventor was able to take an 
absolutely fresh slant on the problem. This above all else the worker can 
do. Out of his fresh perspective sometimes emerge suggestions and ideas 
which, although they may appear initially to be foolish, have real merit. 
The literature of union-management cooperation contains example after 
example of suggestions submitted by workers that have proved practical 
after management has overcome its initial skepticism sufficiently to experi- 
ment with them.*® 

Because the worker is likely to be overawed by management’s knowl- 
edge and ability, he is likely to keep his mouth shut for fear of criticism 
and ridicule. Management must have a genuine and evident respect for 
his ability before he will feel free to express himself. 

We are not suggesting that management must be prepared to put into 
practice every idea suggested by its workers if cooperation is to be effective. 
We are suggesting that the cooperation will be fruitless unless manage- 
ment has learned to deal with these suggestions in a way that does not 
injure the worker’s rather shaky belief in his own ability along these lines. 
Also, management must be flexible enough intellectually to recognize poten- 
tial merit in a fresh point of view, and to experiment with ideas that may 
seem revolutionary in the light of accepted engineering principles. The 
history of science is full of examples of great discoveries that were ridi- 
culed merely because they were somewhat unusual. 

The member of management who lacks faith in the worker’s ability 
will demonstrate it readily in his reaction to the idea of union-manage- 
ment cooperation. He will feel and say that it is a waste of time. Al- 
though he will not be so likely to say it, he will also feel that it is insult- 
ing to him to have to accept the help of workers in solving his problems. 
He believes that he is on top of the heap because of his own ability, and 
that workers are on the bottom because they lack it. 

The existence of the ability denied the worker by management is often 
demonstrated when it is utilized to defeat management’s purposes. It is 
the boast of many workers that they can “beat” any incentive system that 
management can devise, and the evidence tends to support this contention. 
The longer union-management relations remain in the fighting stage, the 
more strongly are union members motivated to utilize their abilities in 
order to outsmart management. It is only when the relationship has gone 


Cf. Golden, C. S., and Ruttenberg, H. J., op. cit., Chaps. VIII and IX, 
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beyond the neutral stage that these abilities can be harnessed for the solu- 
tion of common problems. 

This respect for the ability of the worker has a corollary: a realization 
of the potentialities of the worker for learning. Workers are likely to be 
humble concerning their own potentialities for development and learning, 
but they are ordinarily eager to learn if properly motivated. ‘The fruits 
of union-management cooperation will not be realized unless management 
takes advantage of these potentialities. 


A WILLINGNESS TO SHARE EQUITABLY THE GAINS FROM COOPERATION 


Neither management nor union will ever seriously consider the pos- 
sibility of cooperation unless they expect to gain from it. It is probably 
unwise to depend too much on the purely philanthropic motives of man. 
Even the patriotic motives appealed to by the War Production Board in its 
campaign for production drive committees are likely to operate only to the 
extent that management and workers alike view the war as something very 
close to home. If the present crisis really is a crisis in their eyes—if they 
honestly believe that their own efforts can help to prevent a catastrophe— 
only then will this appeal be an effective one in promoting their joint 
efforts to cooperate. As of August, 1942, one may be permitted to doubt 
whether this kind of motivation is as yet very widespread. 

There are a number of possible gains from union-management coop- 
eration which the worker will recognize as important to him. The motives 
involved can be harnessed to the cooperative effort, however, only if there 
is a genuine willingness to share equitably the resulting gains. 

The first of these gains is the economic one. There is plenty of evi- 
dence to suggest that the economic gains can be sizable, but there is not 
so much evidence of a willingness on management’s part to share them 
equitably. Many suggestion schemes have been set up as a means of stimu- 
lating the worker’s ideas for the promotion of greater productive efficiency. 
Even the more liberal of these plans seldom grant the worker an equitable 
share in the results obtained from his suggestions. Many of them have a 
top award of $50 or $100, although savings effected through the sugges- 
tions submitted sometimes total thousands of dollars per year. 

The traditional American philosophy has been individualistic. Con- 
sequently, it has been natural for management to seek ways of motivating 
individuals to be more productive, and to reward the individual for his 
efforts. During the past decade, however, there has been an increasing 
emphasis on collective goals. Social security, “share the work” plans, union 
organization, wage and hour legislation— all are group rather than indi- 
vidual phenomena. It is actually just as possible to harness motives to 
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group effort as it is to individual effort,'® although we have only recently 
begun to recognize the fact in industry. 

Union-management cooperation is a group effort. Although effective 
cooperation is unlikely if the contributions of the individual to the col- 
lective effort are ignored entirely, the economic gains can best be shared on 
a group basis. The economic gains of cooperation do not go to individual 
members of management. ‘There is no reason for them to go to individual 
members of the union. Some of the other gains can be shared in a way 
which rewards the contributions of the individual. 

There is a growing realization today that the possibility of economic 
gain is only one of many reasons which keep the worker (as well as man- 
agement) on the job. A second highly important motive is the desire for 
prestige and social recognition. Properly handled, this motive becomes a 
powerful asset to union-management cooperation. ‘The efforts of both the 
individual and the group may be rewarded by proper recognition. 

Investigators of the War Production Board, reporting on the experi- 
ences of companies that have installed production drive committees, point 
out that one of the major obstacles to successful cooperation has been the 
unwillingness of management to give the union proper credit for its con- 
tribution to the joint effort. ‘There is something ironic in the fact that 
management, traditionally motivated solely by the desire for profits, is 
sometimes loath to share prestige with its own workers. Nevertheless, this 
unwillingness on the part of management has proved a stumbling block 
to successful cooperation many times in the past. 

Once more we refer to the factor of management’s confidence in its 
own ability, which was discussed above. —The member of management who 
is not genuinely confident of himself feels that he loses face when his work- 
ers gain prestige for having contributed importantly to an increase in 
productive efficiency. He feels that, since the management of the produc- 
tive processes is his concern and responsibility, any improvement in them 
which he has not instituted is essentially a criticism of his own skill. 
Naturally, then, he is unwilling to see others obtain praise, since he regards 
that praise as criticism of himself. 

One of the outstanding examples of union-management cooperation 
in the country has been plagued recently by this bugaboo. The remark- 
able success of this venture has resulted in considerable publicity. Because 
of the man-bites-dog feature of the situation, the publicity has stressed the 
contributions of the union to the cooperative effort. In the recent past, 
management has begun to play down the contributions of the union when 
“ The recent writings of the social anthropologists provide ample evidence. Cf., for example, Mead, 


Margaret, Cooperation and Competition Among Primitive Peoples, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1937. 
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discussing the situation with visitors. In this particular instance the prob- 
lem is probably not a serious one, because the relationship between man- 
agement and union has become so mature that the issue will undoubtedly 
be discussed openly and cleared up by both sides before it becomes critical. 
The example is significant because it illustrates the fact that, even though 
the economic issue is settled, the problem of sharing the further results of 
cooperation (prestige in this case) can be a real one, even though union- 
management relations have reached a remarkable degree of maturity. It is 
likely to be a much more critical problem in the early stages of coopera- 
tion. 

The gains from union-management cooperation can be shared with 
the workers in another important way: in terms of job security. When the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad began union-management cooperation back in 
1923, the guarantee by the company which induced the union to try out 
the plan was one of job security. Certainly, if cooperation is effective, it 
will strengthen the position of the company competitively, and to that 
extent make possible a greater stabilization of employment and greater 
guarantees of job security. With the experiences of the past decade still 
fresh in their minds, this is a matter of considerable importance to workers. 

Some well-known instances of union-management cooperation in the 
steel industry and in the needle trades were begun as a last resort in com- 
panies that were about to go out of existence because of financial insecur- 
ity. Job security was obviously a fundamental motive in such cases. It 
has been suggested by some critics that effective union-management coopera- 
tion can occur only under such extreme circumstances. It is more probable 
that these cases represent examples of a sudden maturing of union-man- 
agement relations brought about by the necessity for surviving a real crisis. 
The growth process was speeded up materially in these instances. If the 
course of development had been normal, the stage of union-management 
cooperation might well have been delayed for several years. 

There are other potential gains from union-management cooperation 
which are somewhat intangible. Chief among these is the interest in the 
“game” of running the company successfully. There is little doubt that 
this is a basic motive of management. It can be shared with workers. 
When it is shared, some of the workers at least will begin to display the 
same loyalty to the company that is expected of management. The shar- 
ing of this interest inevitably narrows the gap between management and 
union. 

Economic gains, prestige, increased job security, and interest in “the 
game” are all potential consequences of union-management cooperation. 
Unless there is a genuine willingness to share the results equitably, there 
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will be not only a lack of motivation for the cooperative effort but a real 
dissatisfaction with the whole relationship. Without a plan for the equit- 
able sharing of results, the idea of cooperation will probably be viewed as 
an attempt on management’s part to bring about a speed-up. The con- 
sequence of such suspicion is not cooperation but its antithesis. 


UNION SECURITY 

When a union is fighting with management for its existence, union- 
management cooperation is impossible. Its leaders are motivated primar- 
ily to get more and more from management through collective bargaining 
so that they will remain in office and the workers will remain in the union. 
When the union has achieved some form of security (e.g., a maintenance- 
of-membership clause, a union shop, or a closed shop), its leaders will no 
longer have to weigh every move in terms of what their constituents will 
have to say about it. They can weigh the problems which they discuss 
with management in terms of their real merit rather than in terms of their 
political significance for the union membership. They can count on time 
in which to educate their followers and in which to demonstrate the value 
of long-range rather than short-range goals. 

This issue is a difficult one to discuss because the arguments that are 
usually advanced contain far more heat than light.17 Regardless of the 
merits of the case, there is very little doubt that some form of union secur- 
ity is essential if union-management relations are to develop to full matur- 
ity. It may well be that a new formula for union security will be dis- 
covered which will be superior to any of those commonly used today. One 
formula which seems to have been almost entirely ignored is to share the 
gains of union-management cooperation between the groups that are co- 
operating, namely, the management (or the owners) and the membership 
of the union. There is thus provided a genuine motivation for joining 
the union, and the problems of coercion and freedom of contract are not 
involved.1* Union members may be unwilling to expend the effort in- 
volved in union-management cooperation if the fruits are to be shared 
alike with members and non-members. 

In general it may be pointed out that union security is normally an 
issue only during the early stages of the growth of union-management rela- 
tions. When these relations have reached the stage where cooperation is 
being seriously considered, and where a fair proportion of the factors men- 
tioned above are present, the question of union security is likely to be 
settled with very little argument. 


‘’ For a well-documented, objective analysis of the issue, cf. Toner, J. L., The Closed Shop, American 
Council on Public Affairs, Washington, D. C., 1942. 

'* The fact that management is ordinarily unfavorably disposed toward this arrangement indicates that 
the reasons usually advanced against the union shop are not the basic ones. 
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MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING 


If the reader will look back over the whole list of factors we have 
discussed, it will be apparent to him that one which has not yet been men- 
tioned specifically runs through all of them as a common thread. This 
factor is a genuine mutual understanding on the part of the participants in 
the union-management relationship. Only when this understanding is 
present is it possible for growth to occur. 

Unless management understands the problems of the union leaders 
which arise as a result of the nature of a union organization, the behavior 
of the leaders will be viewed with suspicion and sometimes even contempt. 
Unless the union leaders can acquire a genuine understanding of the au- 
thoritative relationships of management, and their consequences, they will 
remain suspicious and antagonistic. - 

Unless management understands the worker’s desires for security, social 
satisfactions, prestige, and the recognition of personal worth, union-man- 
agement cooperation will appear to be a utopian idea entirely outside the 
realm of practicality. 

On the other hand, unless the union can acquire a genuine under- 
standing of management’s desire for a productive enterprise, many of man- 
agement’s suggestions for improving efficiency and reducing waste will be 
viewed with suspicion. Unless the union members can acquire an under- 
standing of cost reduction through a knowledge of the problems of their 
company, there is little point in cooperative effort to improve productive 
efficiency. 

This mutual understanding which is so essential to the development 
of labor-management relations is not a mere intellectual phenomenon. If 
someone says to you, “I want to explain how this machine works,” and 
then proceeds to show you blueprints and demonstrations of the operations 
of the machine in question, you will end (if he is competent) with an 
“understanding” of what he is talking about. 

On the other hand, suppose someone says to you, “I want you to 
understand how I felt when I asked the boss for a raise the other day,” and 
then goes on to describe his feelings as he approached the boss, his reaction 
when he discovered that the boss was in a bad temper because he had just 
lost a large order to his chief competitor, and his crushing disappointment 
when the request for a raise was indignantly refused. Whether or not you 
“understand” in this case depends not upon a mere knowledge of the facts 
but upon your ability to put yourself into the other fellow’s shoes emo- 
tionally. This ability to put yourself in the place of the other fellow and 
to feel as he does is an important means by which tolerance and trust are 
developed in people who deal with each other day by day. 
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Union-management meetings are often carried on in an atmosphere 
of “being logical” or “sticking to the hard facts.” When this atmosphere 
exists, a barrier is raised against the expression of feelings and emotions. 
‘The man who insists on logic and facts will almost certainly fail to get 
“out on the table” the non-logical opinions and feelings which are im- 
portant to real understanding. Cooperation under these circumstances is 
an impossibility. 

* * * * * * 

We have aimed high in this discussion, but we do not believe we have 
been unrealistic. None of these requirements for union-management co- 
operation are impractical, although some of them may be difficult to achieve 
in particular situations at particular times. Instances of really successful 
cooperation are indeed rare, partly because union-management relations 
in this country are still generally in the early stages of growth, and partly 
because most people do not realize the requirements for genuine coopera- 
tion. The existence of even a few remarkably mature relationships gives 
the lie to those who insist that union-management cooperation is but an 
idealist’s pipedream. 

There are many union-management combinations that are today, after 
a normal healthy growth, enjoying a collective bargaining relationship 
which they would have thought fantastic a few years ago. If they have 
the patience to accept the inevitable slowness and unevenness of psycho- 
logical growth, if each side has enough self-confidence to permit a belief 
in the ability and honesty of the other, and if they have a real understand- 
ing not only of the factual but also of the emotional problems involved, 
they will over the next few years make the transition to a relationship 
whose potentialities have been only dimly perceived: genuine union-man- 
agement cooperation. 


Church Services in the Shop 


ECAUSE work schedules have made it impossible for many employees to 
attend church on Sunday, services now are being held in the shop at Colt’s 
Patent Fire Arms, Hartford, Conn. Believed to be the only plant in the country 
which conducts religious services on the premises, Colt’s adopted the plan after 
conferring with representatives of the various faiths in Hartford. Morning masses 
and evening prayers are held for Catholics, and meditation and song services for 

Protestants and Jews. 
—Notes and Quotes 10/42 











A GUIDE TO PERSONNEL RECORD-KEEPING 


By FRANK M. KNOX 
Frank M. Knox Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Although recent years have tended to focus attention on the more dramatic aspects 
of the personnel job, the function of personnel record-keeping has lost none of 
its importance. In fact, adequate personnel records are now more essential than 
ever. Without them, a firm may find itself in serious difficulties over wage 
stabilization, social security, seniority rules, or any one of a long list of similar 
regulations. Mr. Knox here presents an over-all quide to personnel records, showing 
which types are needed by firms of varying sizes, how economical forms may be 
designed, and how the personnel manager may determine what to omit and what 
to include on each. This article is based on “The Knox Standard Guide to 
Personnel Records,” a more extensive study which is scheduled for early publication. 


ERSONNEL and employment records are playing a far more im- 

portant role in industry today than in the past. Small companies 
which have never kept personnel records are being forced to do so, and 
many of the larger firms are finding it necessary to broaden their record- 
keeping systems. The company which neglects to keep the right kind of 
personnel records exposes itself not only to inefficient operation but to em- 
barrassing situations arising from wage stabilization, social security, senior- 
ity ratings, and other matters that are becoming more and more important 
in the employer-employee relationship. 

Keeping adequate personnel records need not entail a great amount of 
extra clerical labor. When it does, it is generally because the company has 
attempted too much; instead of limiting the records to essentials, it has 
allowed itself to become involved in unnecessary detail. Without an ade- 
quate guide, however, it is almost impossible for any firm, large or small, 
to set up an effective personnel record system. ‘This study was undertaken 
to provide all companies—those with a handful of employees as well as 
those which hire thousands—with a simple, intelligible guide to the records 
necessary to efficient personnel administration. 


TYPES OF FORMS 


In all but the very largest or most highly specialized companies, all 
necessary personnel data can be kept on two or more of the following 
forms: 

Application for employment 
Interview record 

Reference inquiry 
Reference record 
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Notification of employment 
Employee record 

Order for change of status 
Clearance for termination 
Employment termination notice 
Employee rating—merit and progress 
Requisition for personnel 


1 


Pe? PY PT 


1 


Most companies will need only a few of these forms. Very large ones 
will need all 11 for complete records. (Here size is reckoned by number 
of employees, rather than by capitalization or sales. By a “small company” 
is meant one with from 10 to 100 employees; a “medium-sized company” 
will be one having from 100 to about 1,000, while any firm having more 
than 1,000 employees should be considered “large” from a personnel stand- 
point.) Exhibit 1 indicates which records each type of company will need, 
and which it may find useful, even though not absolutely necessary: 


DESIGNING THE PERSONNEL FORMS 

Properly designed personnel forms are produced in most companies 
only after considerable trial and error, if at all. Study of those used by 
other firms may be helpful sometimes, although not always. ‘Too often 
they have been designed to fit particular needs, and in many cases they have 
been imperfectly designed anyway. 

The first and most important question, of course, is what to put on 
the forms and what to leave off. To know the answer is to have the forms 
half designed, and if the designer does not know it, his case is almost 
hopeless. For most companies, however, the problem can be solved by the 
use of the check lists which form a part of this report. All items in these 
check lists may be grouped into three classifications—necessary data, op- 
tional data, and special requirements data. The first group contains all the 
items that should go on the form regardless of the size of the company 
or the nature of the business—in other words, the minimum requirements 
of the form. The second group contains additional data which may be 
required by all but the smallest companies, while the third group shows 
special data which may be essential in a large company but which, in all 
probability, will be unnecessary in the medium-sized company, and in 
small companies might even make for inefficiency. 

There is also the matter of arranging the data and laying out the form 
on paper. To help with this problem, suggested designs for some of the 
personnel forms are included in this report. In the case of the clearance 
for termination form, two suggested designs are given—one for medium- 
sized companies and one for large companies or those with more com- 
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nNOK STANDARD FORM NO. 1 2 
2” 
DATE 3g 
Pa 
FULL NAME \PRINT—DO NOT WRITE ADORESS a: 
ox 
z 
z 20 
Q TELEPHONE NUMBER SOCIAL SECURITY NO* AGE DATE OF BIRTH WHERE WERE YOU BORN : 
- 
«< 
Y 
& | St« HEIGHT WEIGHT COLOR OF Eves COLOR OF HAIR 
- | 
z 
— 
2 COLOR RACE OR NATIONALITY CITIZEN OF WHAT COUNTRY 
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plex personnel requirements. The suggested designs embody all the 
printing economies and devices for clerical efficiency that have been devel- 
oped by the author’s research staff. 

Some companies may wish to change these designs by using certain 
items not shown. This can be done by eliminating any item which may 
be unnecessary and substituting the desired information or by adding lines 
to the forms. If lines are added, however, every effort should be made not 
to change the size of the forms, as all the suggested designs have been 
drawn for standard paper sizes. It is better to space the lines closer 


together unless so many lines are to be added that the writing space is 
insufficient. 


APPLICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 


The first of the forms, of course, and the one which is most necessary 
for every company, is the application for employment, and there are seven 
different classifications of data which should be included on it: 


1. Filing and reference data: for maintaining the record in the file, for 
finding after it has been filed, for identifying the persons responsible 
for the record and for identifying the form itself. 

2. Personal identification of the applicant: data which correctly iden- 
tifies (not describes) the applicant. 

3. Description and personal history of the applicant: including physical 
description, family status, racial and national origin, habits and 
character. 

4. Education and specialized training: the extent and kind of formal 
schooling and training. 

5. Previous experience and employment record: the jobs the applicant 
has held, details about his employment history and his present cir- 
cumstances. 

6. Type of employment desired and working conditions required: what 
job the applicant wants, salary, hours and location. 

7. References: character references other than relatives or previous 
employers who are included in g and 5. 


Exhibit 2 shows a sample one-page application blank, which is com- 
plete enough for most companies, although some firms will want addi- 
tional data. Essential, optional and specialized data which may be required 
in the first three categories are shown in Exhibits 3, 4 and 5. 

The company may wish also to supplement the application for em- 
ployment with statements which will acquaint the applicant with terms of 
employment or conditions under which he or she is making the application. 
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For instance: 


1. 


2 
a. 


Acceptance of this application does not constitute a contract. 

Are you willing to accept employment subject to the established rules and prac 
tice of the company as now or hereinafter in force? 

Belore acceptance for employment, you must pass a physical examination by a 
physician designated by the company. 

The employees of the company are bonded, and the following information is 
required: insurance, income other than salary, real estate owned, etc., (see 
bonding information form) . 

Have you read all the statements and questions on this application? 

Our ability to consider you seriously depends largely upon the completeness 
with which you furnish this information. 

It is understood that false statements on this application will be just cause for 
dismissal. 

This application will be given active consideration for a period of 12 months 
only unless renewed within that period by communication from the applicant. 
In the event of a suitable vacancy occurring, your application will be duly con- 
sidered if you return this form to us carefully filled out in your own handwrit- 
ing. Information contained thereon will be held strictly confidential and refer- 
ences will not be communicated with before a personal interview has taken 
place. Testimonials cannot be returned; hence only copies should be submitted 
and should preferably be on letter-sized sheets and typewritten. We cannot 
undertake to answer any inquiries as to vacancies. 

I hereby affirm that the information on this record is true and that I have with- 
held nothing which would affect my employment with (company’s name) . 

I hereby affirm that the above statements and answers are true and correct and 
that I have not knowingly failed to disclose any material fact regarding my 
former actions or employment that would, if disclosed, affect this application 
unfavorably. I agree that if I am employed and for any reason my continued 
employment is not agreeable to................ company, it may be terminated 
and that in any event it is for a trial period for two months. 

In onder that the.......<..%¢. company may be fully informed as to my personal 
character and my qualifications for employment, I refer to each of my former 
employers and to any other persons who have information concerning me, 
requesting them to forward to said company a full statement of their record of 
my services with them or any information they may have concerning me, par- 
ticularly as to my personal character, habits and ability, also the cause of my 
leaving their employ. I agree, as this information is furnished at my express 
request and for my benefit, to hold such persons harmless, and I do hereby 
release them from any and all liability for damage of whatsoever nature on 
account of furnishing such information. I also agree that a full transcript of 
my record as an employee, information as to my personal character, habits and 
ability, also as to the cause of my leaving their service may be given to any 
person with whom I may hereafter seek employment, and I hereby release 
seikertbebenk awe company frora any and all liability for damages of whatsoever 
nature on account of furnishing such information. (Signature of applicant) 


All applications should be filed in a special file until final disposition. 


When only a small number are to be handled, they may be filed alphabetic- 
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ally by name of applicant. In larger operations the applications may be 
sorted according to the types of work involved and all applications for 
each job or type of job filed together. ‘This simplifies the task of searching 
when a specific job is to be filled but makes it difficult to find an applica- 
tion merely by the name of the applicant unless a suitable cross-reference 
file is established. It will be noted on the sample application that provi- 
sion has been made for typing the applicant’s name on the long side of 
the form for filing purposes. 

If the applicant is rejected, the application may be destroyed, or filed 
for a predetermined length of time. If the applicant is hired, the applica- 
tion should by all means become a part of the record. Part of the informa- 
tion on the application will be copied on the employee record, but not all 
of it; therefore it is essential that the application be kept in the employee 
file along with other pertinent information. A letter-sized file folder is 
generally provided for all the data on each employee. 


INTERVIEW RECORD 


In the hiring of an employee, the personal interview with the appli- 
cant is the next step after the application for employment has been filed. 
The personal interview brings out pertinent information which cannot be 
adequately covered in the application but which is necessary for the proper 
evaluation of the applicant. Furthermore, the impressions gained by the 
interviewer are very important and are probably the determining factors 
in the final selection of the employee. However, it must always be remem- 
bered that, while first impressions are valuable, they are not always correct. 

It is of the utmost importance both to the employer and to the appli- 
cant that the interviewer possess an intelligent understanding of human 
nature and well-balanced powers of judgment. He should be familiar with 
the information on the application before the interview starts and should 
have it on hand for ready reference. He should have some training in 
the art of interviewing and should be able to elicit the additional informa- 
tion he needs through his questions. Very often an applicant has valuable 
qualities that are not readily apparent. It may be that a period of 
joblessness or personal worries has caused a state of mental stress which 
would tend to conceal his real personality and ability. It is the duty of the 
interviewer to put the applicant at ease and to assist him in every way. 
Errors in judgment which result in the rejection of potentially valuable 
prospects are not only gravely unjust to the applicant but can be costly 
to the employer. On the other hand, errors in judgment which result in 
the selection of employees who must be replaced are costly to the employer 
also and can create unpleasant situations. 
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In small companies the interview may be recorded without a special 
form, but in large firms where many applicants are interviewed and the 
results are filed with the application for employment, it will be well to 
have a separate form for the purpose. This may be one of two designs: 
the first, one which merely provides space for the interviewer’s comments; 
the second, one which offers a specific guide for the interviewer who has 
little enough time to evaluate the applicant and who, therefore, needs 
whatever scientific aids are available. 

Since there is a space on the application for employment for comments 
by the interviewer, it may not be necessary to fill out a separate record 
for each interview. After one is filled out, a check mark can be made in 
the space provided on the application for employment to indicate that the 
record is complete. 

Evaluation questions will be designed to make the interviewer's task 
as easy as possible, and the more specific they are, the better. Following 
are some of the questions which might be asked: 

1. What was your first reaction to the applicant from a purely personal standpoint? 
Extremely favorable—favorable—normal—unimpressed—bad. 

How did the applicant’s voice strike you? Exceptionally good—pleasing—normal- 
unpleasant—defect in speech. 


ho 


3. How did the applicant’s manner impress you? 
(a) Did he look you in the eye? Strongly? Normally? Avoid your eyes? 
(b) Was he exceptionally well-mannered? Normally well-mannered? Lax in his 
manner? I]l-mannered? 
(c) Was his manner enthusiastic? Ordinary? Dull? 
(d) Was his handshake strong? Normal? Weak? 
4. Was his physical appearance good? 
(a) Was his facial expression bright? Normal? Dull? 
(b) Was his general appearance suitable or unsuitable for our work? 
(c) Were his movements quick? Normal? Slow? 
(d) Did his physique indicate exceptional stamina? Good trim? Fair health? 
Anemia or poor health? 
How did the applicant wear with you throughout the interview? First impression 
improved—stayed same—deteriorated. 
6. Did the applicant appear as though he would be: (a) Unselfish? Normal? Selfish? 
(b) Very cooperative? Normally cooperative? Uncooperative? 
7. What is your opinion of his temperament? Usually well-controlled emotions— 
average disposition—hasty—excitable—irritable. 


vr 


~ 


REFERENCE INQUIRY AND RECORD 

References may be investigated in several ways—by telephone, by cor- 
respondence, or by a personal visit. In many cases the telephone method is 
the most desirable, while investigating some types of jobs, executive jobs 


for instance, requires a personal visit. The general run of applications, | 


however, may be investigated by correspondence. 
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If references are investigated by correspondence, either a personal let- 
ter or a form may be used. A form letter, properly worded and printed on 
the company letterhead, is perfectly acceptable. If investigations are made 
by correspondence, the letter itself constitutes the record, but if they 
are made by telephone or personal visits, a record must be kept. 


NOTIFICATION OF EMPLOYMENT 


The notification of employment form is important in all but small 
companies. Any organization in which the timekeeping, payroll and per- 
sonnel functions are separated will have positive need of it. When a new 
employee goes to work, other records, particularly payroll and_ possibly 
timekeeping and insurance, etc., must be opened. This can be done only 
if the personnel department notifies the other departments by means of a 
notification of employment form containing all the detailed information 
necessary to complete the additional records. 


EMPLOYEE RECORD 


One of the most important forms in the personnel group is the em- 
ployee record. It provides a permanent, running record of the basic rela- 
tionship between the employee and the company from the time of hiring to 
the termination of employment, and for as long a time beyond that as is 
necessary. 

As soon as the applicant is hired, an employee record must be estab- 
lished. This is true regardless of the size of the company since only an 
adequate personnel record can safeguard the employer should a question 
concerning the relationship between the employer and the employee arise. 

A common fault in setting up a record of this type is to transfer all or 
too much of the data from the application for employment to the em- 
ployee record. This is not necessary since most of the data on the applica- 
tion is for the purpose of evaluating and selecting the applicant and has 
no direct bearing on the employee after he has been hired. On the other 
hand, the application for employment, with its comprehensive data, should 
not be destroyed; it should be kept in an employee file where it can be 
referred to, if and when necessary. Some of the data on the application 
for employment, however, should be copied on the employee record, and 
in the interest of clerical efficiency, the data should be arranged on the 
record much as it is on the application form. 

The employee record will be referred to more or less constantly and 
should, therefore, be filed in a manner that will facilitate rather than 
hinder reference work. Small companies will probably find an ordinary 
vertical box file sufficient for their purpose, and the form may be printed on 
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a 4 x 6 inch card for filing in such a box. Desk drawers with built-in filing 
spaces for cards of that size are also available. . 

The loose-leaf book and the cabinet with flat drawers are other possi- 
bilities. Either of these may be easier to use than the vertical box file, but 
both are more expensive, and the economy of operation they effect must 
be gauged against the cost of the book or file cabinet. 

After essential information has been entered on the employee record 
from such supplementary forms as the notification of employment, order 
for change of status, employment termination notice, etc., these supple- 
mentary forms should be filed in the employee file folder with the appli- 
cation for employment. They contain detailed information which is not 
absolutely essential to the employee record but which may be wanted for 
reference at a future date. An example of this is seen in the reasons for 
a change of status. To record all such information on the employee record 
would necessitate too large a record form. The order for change of status, 
showing specific reasons, should be kept in the employee file for future 
reference after the fact and date of the change itself have been recorded on 
the employee record. 

The employee record form should be printed on a good grade of index 
Bristol to withstand considerable handling over a long period of time. 
It should take ink writing and have erasing qualities. If the record is 
designed for visible filing, it should be on a good grade bond or ledger 
stock. 


ORDER FOR CHANGE OF STATUS 

Employee changes of status may be one or more of the following: 

(a) Change from one position or job to another. 

(b) Change from one location or department to another. 

(c) Change in salary or rate of pay. 
All such changes of status must be recorded on the employee record, but 
the personnel department cannot make the entries unless it is notified of 
the changes. The payroll and timekeeping departments also need authen- 
tic orders to make such changes effective. The order for change of status, 
then, is used to notify each interested department of the change, and to 
provide the specific information necessary for its records. 


CLEARANCE FOR TERMINATION 


This form will be used only by medium- or large-sized companies in 
which: 
(a) The employees are entrusted with company property which should 
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be returned or accounted for before the termination is effected, or 

(b) The employees have accounts with the company for insurance, 
loans, savings or other items which must be closed out with the 
termination of employment. 


The major purpose of the form is to remove doubt from the minds of the 
personnel department about whether such items have been cared for. Thus, 
termination can be completed without leaving troublesome details hanging 
over after the employee has left. 

If clearance is not made, in fact, a hardship may be worked on the 
employee (for instance, if insurance or hospitalization records are not 
brought up to date) or on the company (property not returned) or both. 
When several items of property or several accounts are to be cleared by 
more than one department (such as badge, insurance and company loan), 
the form will have to travel to each of the affected departments. This may 
take more time than is available, in which case the form can be made out 
in triplicate and one copy sent to each department. 

Information which may be included on the form is shown in Exhibit 6. 


EXHIBIT 6: Clearance for Termination 





SPECIAL REQUIRE- 








NECESSARY DATA | OPTIONAL DATA MENTS DATA 
_— aaceeanrrare —_ = —_ | —_—— 
Name of form 
Form number counted for: tools, badge bank or other 


Name of employee 

Employee number 

Department (clock, badge, 
payroll) 

The above employee has 
been cleared for term- 
ination. All company 
property held by the 
employee has been re- 
turned or accounted for 


or pass, uniform or other 
clothing, sample case, ing committee 
automobile or other veh- or board reso- 
icle, keys, other company lutions. 
property 
Accounts cleared: 

Cash advance or loan, 
insurance, stock, bonds, 
company benefit plan pay- 
ments, traveling credit, 


cna | 
Material returned or ac- | Check signature at 
| matters requir- 


Signed personal bond | 
Department Signature and date for each | 
Date of above 











Exhibit 7 shows the smaller form for medium-sized firms; Exhibit 8, 
the more elaborate one for very large companies. 


EMPLOYMENT TERMINATION NOTICE 


Large or medium-sized companies, particularly those where labor rela- 
tions make it necessary to have explicit records of the reasons for termina- 
tion of employment, will need also the employment termination notice. 
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CLEARANCE FOR TERMINATION 


“NOK STANDARD FORM NO 13 


OaTE 





NAME OF EMPLOYEE 





DEPARTMENT OR LOCATION EMPLOYEE NUMBER 








The above employee has been cleared for termination and all Company property held by 
employee has been returned or accounted for as follows 


he 





























SIGNED DEPARTMENT 








COPYRIGHT 1942, FRANK M KNOX CO., INC. 











Even small companies may find it useful to have the signature of the appli- 
cant on a receipt for salary or wages due. 


EMPLOYEE RATING—MERIT AND PROGRESS 


The government’s wage stabilization program, with its provision for 
merit increases, has given added importance to employee rating plans. Use 
of a rating form, however, should not be attempted unless the company 
intends to have a well-organized employee rating plan. Evaluation is de- 
pendent to a large degree upon human factors, and the danger of injustice 
is great. Merely to study a suggested form design is not sufficient to provide 
the understanding necessary for this important operation. There are sev- 
eral sources of material on employee rating plans,* and a basic understand- 
ing of the whole subject requires study. 

But the fairness or the efficiency of the rating may be hindered or aided 
by the design and appearance of the form being used to record it. The 
psychological element enters here. A badly mimeographed form engenders 
sloppiness in both thinking and working and has no place in such an 


* A list of AMA publications on employee merit rating may be obtained from the Association’s 
headquarters at 330 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
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important operation as employee rating. On the other hand, a well- 
printed form, attractively designed and easy to use and understand, will 
encourage the rater to do an honest job. 


The rating form is based upon predetermined questions or statements 
dealing with certain traits in the employee being rated, and a scale for 
grading the employee in reference to these traits must be provided. The 


first important factor to be considered in designing the form, therefore, is 
the traits to be rated. 


Traits may be classified as general and specific—the general being traits 
which are good or bad in themselves, and the specific being qualities which 
directly affect the work being performed. And not all traits are of equal 
importance. For one job, manual dexterity may be all-important, with 
personal appearance counting for little or nothing. In another, personality 
may be important, with quantity of work relatively unimportant. To use 
the rating form, the traits must be evaluated for importance in relation 
to each other before the ratings are made. No indication of this evalua- 


tion of traits should be placed on the form until after the rating has been 
completed. 


For the purpose of employee rating, traits may be divided into groups, 
for instance: (a) personal traits; (b) aptitude, ability and capacity traits; 
and (c) work traits or those which affect performance on the particular job 
in question. Each trait in each of the groups may be broken down into 
five descriptive subclassifications, ranging from excellent to bad as follows: 

1. Top degree of excellence—outstanding 
Better than average or normal 
Average or normal 
Below average or normal 
Exceptionally poor. 


Gop ge 


For instance, the rating on the personal traits might be as follows: 


1. The personal appearance of the individual 
(a) Appears extremely clean, neat and tidy without appearing to try 
(b) Clean, neat and tidy but as the result of an apparent effort to be so 
(c) Normally clean and neat in appearance, neither above nor below average 
(d) Careless in dress and personal appearance as result of poor taste 
(e) No apparent interest in appearance, slovenly and untidy 

2. The honesty and general character of the individual 
(a) Absolutely honest and trustworthy in personal as well as business dealings 
(b) General character above average, honesty and trustworthiness not questioned 
(c) Average character, have never had occasion to question honesty or trust- 

worthiness 


(d) Has a doubtful reputation but actual dishonesty has not come to my 
attention 
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(e) Known to me to be dishonest or untrustworthy, requires watching 

Personality and everyday personal relations with others 

(a) Other persons come to him voluntarily for aid in personal and work 
difficulties 

(b) Goes out of his way to offer assistance which is readily accepted by others 

(c) Normally cooperative when asked, gets along normally well with others 

(d) Has difficulty in getting along well with others even though he tries 

(e) Is disagreeable and makes no effort to get along, is shunned by others 

Acceptance among associates in everyday activities 

(a) Commands respect, is popular and sought for company by others 

(b) Gets acquainted easily, makes a favorable impression and wears well 

(c) Normally acceptable to others but makes no lasting impression 

(d) Limits his associates to a chosen few, inclined to cliques 

(e) Definitely disliked by most people, makes no effort to make friends 

Poise and ability to meet situations 

(a) Always has command of the situation, maintains mental balance at all times 

(b) Exhibits self-confidence and is at ease in almost every situation 

(c) Normally at ease and can meet all ordinary situations 

(d) Becomes flustered and is easily excited by unusual situations 

(e) Cannot meet situations without help and guidance, inclined to be panicky 

Ability to express self to others 

(a) Has unusual ability to make himself clear, excellent command of language 

(b) Has good command of language, is quickly and easily understood 

(c) Normal expression with fair command of language 

(d) Has some difficulty in expressing himself, inclined to grope for words 

(e) Creates unfavorable impression, makes obvious mistakes in language 

Health and physical condition 

(a) Enjoys exceptionally good health and stays naturally in condition 

(b) Keeps in good health and takes exercise to keep in condition 

(c) Normally good health with fair physical condition 

(d) Occasional bad health and inclined to let condition go 

(e) Chronic bad health, poor physical condition 


. Mental and physical well-being and endurance. 


(a) Exceptional physical energy backed up by mental well-being, unusual 
endurance 

(b) Good mental and physical energy, practically never upset or ill 

(c) Normal mental and physical energy, occasional illness but takes care of it 

(d) Inclined to mental upset under stress, health not too good 

(e) Gives way easily to mental distraction and physical upset 


. Ability to concentrate and stay on a job 


(a) Has unusual powers of concentration and cannot be distracted from job 
(b) Can concentrate readily and sticks to job until it is finished 

(c) Normal power of concentration and ordinarily sees job through 

(d) Is easily distracted from job and occasionally requires guidance 

(e) No power of concentration, tends to jump from one job to another 
Dependability and self-reliance 

(a) Extremely dependable, even under stress and in unusual situations 

(b) Dependability and self-reliance above average in all ordinary situations 
(c) Average dependability and self-reliance, does not require watching 
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(d) Not always dependable, self-reliant only under most ordinary circumstances 
(e) Undependable and cannot be relied upon, requires watching 
10. Ability to exercise judgment 
(a) Exercises rare judgment, thinks logically and intelligently 
(b) Shows sound judgment, rarely makes a wrong decision 
(c) Average judgment, thinks for himself but occasionally mistaken 
(d) Acts without due consideration for all factors involved, makes mistakes 
(e) Frequently shows bad judgment through inexcusable errors 
11. Personal habits of the individual 
(a) Extremely good habits, temperate, always punctual, creates respect 
(b) Habits better than average, makes effort to be punctual, temperate 
(c) Normal habits, tries to be punctual but sometimes slips 
(d) Habits not always good, careless in punctuality, sometimes intemperate 
(e) Habits are obnoxious to those who associate with him 
12. Outside interests and their relation to his work 
(a) Outside interests are carefully planned and show effort toward self 
improvement 
(b) Selects and follows interests that are most apt to help him improve 
(c) Has normal healthy interests but is not following any particular plan 
(d) Not much interested in those things which obviously would help him 
(e) Definite lack of outside interests, does not attempt to plan his life 
13. General progressiveness and interest in advancing 
(a) Makes exceptional effort to keep abreast of latest developments 
(b) Seeks advancement through study and observation 
(c) Expects to get ahead but makes no unusual effort to do so 
(d) Would like to advance but refuses to make necessary effort 
(e) Not interested in advancing, satisfied to stay in the same place 


REQUISITION FOR PERSONNEL 

The requisition for personnel (Exhibit 9) will be used by companies 
having a fairly large number of employees or a large personnel turnover. 
Its purpose is to notify the employment or the personnel department of the 
need for new employees. It should indicate, among other things, the type 
and number of personnel wanted, the job to be filled and the qualifications 
necessary as well as data necessary to keep the employment of new per- 
sonnel straight and responsibility fixed. 

If the personnel turnover is small and the number of employees not 
large, a memorandum or even a telephone call may serve for this form; 
but if a personnel manager is hiring for several departments, a written re- 
quisition is simple to use and avoids later confusion. 

Exhibit 10 shows the necessary, optional and special requirements data 
for this form. 

The instructions covering the requisitioning of personnel, which are 
sometimes included on this form, might read as follows: 

1, Allow three days for filling this requisition. 
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EXHIBIT 9 














REQUISITION FOR PERSONNEL 


DATE 


REQUISITION NO 





KNOX STANDARD FORM NO 19 


FROM 





TO EMPLOYMENT AND PERSONNEL DEPT. 


Please furnish personnel to fill the position or job described below 


DEPT OR LOCATION FOR WHICH PERSONNEL 1S WANTED 





DESCRIPTION OF POSITION OR JOB TO BE FILLED 








REQUIREMENTS FOR POSITION OR JOB OR PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 








NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES WANTED AGE LIMITS OR QUALIFICATIONS 








DATE WANTED TO START WORK 











MALE — 
+ 
+ GIVE REASONS FOR NEW POSITION 
' 
WANTED FOR ‘ 
NEW POSITION ' 
‘ 
' GIVE NAME OF REPLACED EMPLOYEE 
‘ 
WANTED FOR 3 
REPLACEMENT ‘ 
4. —_—_ _ 





EMPLOY MENT WILL BE 
FULL PART IF PART TIME 
TIME TIME WHAT HOURS OR DAYS 


EMPLOYMENT WILL GE 


PERM. TEMP iF TEMPORARY 
ANENT ORARY FOR HOW LONG 





FULL TIME HOUAS TO BE WORKED SHIFT TO BE WORKED 





STARTING WAGE OR SALARY 


PER 





APPROVED BY 





DATE REC O IN EMPLOY MENT DATE FILLED 








FILLED BY 


REQUESTED BY 








NAME OF EMPLOYEE :S) HIRED 





42, FRANK M. KNOX CO., INC 
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2. Void after 21 days. 

3. Before making requisition, please consider the practicability of filling the position 
by a promotion or transfer. 

4- This requisition should be sent by mail or telephone’ before any negotiations are 
conducted with the applicant. 

5- Applicants should be sent for only as authorized by the personnel department. 

6. Always use this form when in need of help, and whenever possible notify employ- 
ment department one week ahead. 

7- When requisitioning for special or particular position—e.g., clerks, stenographers, 
engineers, draftsmen, mechanics, etc.—give sufficient details and anticipate your 
wants as far as possible to allow employment bureau to make intelligent selection. 
Telephone requisitions must be covered with written form immediately. 

8. Complete information on the details of your requirements enables us to do a 

better job of selecting the type of person that you prefer. 

Use these descriptions: replacement, addition, temporary, part-time, seasonal, 

student (minor) , apprentice, extra or casual. 


eo) 


Upswing in Apprenticeship 


AR production demands have almost doubled the number of approved appren- 

ticeship programs during the past 12 months. Statistics of the Apprentice- 
Training Service of the War Manpower Commisssion show 1,974 approved pro- 
grams now in effect as against 1,066 reported a year ago. 


Of the total in effect, 1,086 are programs to meet the specific training require- 
ments of individual establishments, most of which are producing war materials 
or those essential to civilian industries or services. The remaining 888 are trade 
programs, covering the training of apprentices in a recognized craft within a city 
or other specific geographical area. 

During the past year, 241 craft programs, slightly more than one-third of 
the total, were approved. 


Programs conforming to the minimum standards advocated by the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship are now found in 45 states, the District of Colum- 
bia, Puerto Rico and Hawaii. Covered are more than 50 apprenticeable trades. 


Says Chairman Paul V. McNutt of the War Manpower Commission: 
“These figures unmistakably indicate that manufacturers continue to recognize 
bona fide apprenticeship as a vital and indispensable factor in war training. Ob- 
viously, hard-pressed war plants would not continue to set up or reorganize 
apprentice training arrangements if apprentices were not considered vital to war 
production operations. 


“Manufacturers are well aware of the Selective Service’s repeated warnings 
that all able-bodied men are liable to call for military service. They are there- 
fore manning these programs with the minimum number of apprentices consistent 
with the efficiency requirements of their plants, selecting candidates from among 
those not likely to be called for military service for some time, such as 16-year- 
old boys and married young men with children.” 








HOW TO DEAL WITH DRAFT BOARDS 


By MOUNT TAYLOR 


Executive Secretary 
National Association of Ice Industries 


Selective Service officials have found an amazing ignorance among employers of 
the procedure which should be followed in seeking deferment of irreplaceable 
workers. This problem looms increasingly serious under the stepped-up induction 
program; indeed, war production schedules and essential civilian services are 
already being impaired by the loss of key employees. A systematic procedure for 
preventing the indiscriminate drafting of essential workers is presented in this article, 
which is adapted from a recent bulletin of the National Association of Ice Industries. 


RAFT officials have been emphasizing recently that even men engaged 

in war production cannot escape military service much longer. This 
is causing many potential draftees to try to beat the draft gun by volun- 
tary enlistment, and the accelerated induction program is necessarily mak- 
ing heavy drains on all industries. The problem seems sure to become in- 
creasingly serious next year. 

Nor will the draft be the only factor in industry’s manpower problem. 
The trend is definitely toward government control of all employment. 
This has already taken place in Canada, where all hiring must now clear 
through government channels and where everyone seeking employment 
must hold a government permit. Individuals capable of work must take 
jobs, and no employer is permitted to seek workers without government 
approval. The purpose, of course, is to achieve the fullest possible em- 
ployment of all remaining civilians, and to channel them in those war 
industries and essential activities which are most important to the war 
program and the public welfare. We may expect similar control of Ameri- 
can manpower in the near future and should plan now to meet it. 

All of which means that one of the major responsibilities of company 
managers now is to impress upon their local draft boards and their State 
Occupational Advisers and local U. S. Employment Service representatives 
the vital part which their product or service plays in the war effort or in 
the public welfare. Much discretionary power has necessarily been placed 
in the hands of these local and state agencies, and the company that fails 
to present its case adequately before them is heading toward a lot of 
serious manpower headaches. 

It is not sufficient merely to acquaint these local and state agencies 
with the essentiality of your industry; they should also be shown the essen- 
tiality and manpower requirements of each particular company opera- 
tion. This means that every company manager should make a very care 
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ful analysis of his manpower problem. He should then establish and main- 
tain coordination and mutual understanding between local and state agen- 
cies and his company, so that each can function more effectively and co- 
operatively. 

Without systematic analysis and procedure, both the company and 
local and state manpower agencies will operate at a disadvantage. Here 
is the procedure we suggest—an adaptation of the procedure developed 
by the American Gas Association and approved by the Director of the 
Selective Service System, Major General Lewis B. Hershey: 

1. Prepare a list of your entire male personnel and, after careful con- 
sideration of each case, select: 

(a) Those production and distribution employees within the draft 
age limits who are essential to safe and continuous operation and 
who cannot be replaced at present without serious impairment 
of the service your company is rendering in the war effort or the 
public welfare. 

(b) Those supervisory and administrative employees within the draft 
age limits who are indispensable to essential company operations 
and who in your opinion cannot be replaced at present without 
seriously impairing such operations. 

2. Next, prepare a departmental or occupational analysis of all your 
male employees, including those for whom deferment will be asked and 
those for whom it will not. This should be in the form of a tabulation 
showing (1) the name of each department, (2) the total number of male 
employees in each department, (3) the total number in the draft-age limits 
in each department, and (4) the number in each department for whom 
deferment will be asked. 

3. Then compile current information regarding the draft status of 
each of those men for whom you are going to ask deferment. ‘The size 
of your organization will determine how this can best be done, but data 
covering the following points should be compiled for each man: 

(a) Employee’s name and department 

(b) The number of his local draft board 

(c) His order number and classification, if any has been assigned 

(d) Whether or not he has ever received a Selective Service question- 
naire 

(e) If he is married and, if so, whether or not his wife is employed 

(f) Whether or not his wife is capable of supporting herself 

(g) Number of children under 18 years of age 

(h) Name and relationship of any other dependents 

(i) Any other pertinent information, such as membership in military 
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organizations, any communications he may have received regard. 
ing military service, etc. 

At the time this information is being compiled, the employee should 
be informed that you are preparing to ask deferment for him. This may 
prevent your chief engineer, for example, from trying to get a commission 
in the Navy. 

4- Prepare a letter to each local board, completely outlining your com- 
pany’s problem with respect to wartime personnel requirements and its 
responsibilities in war production or in serving war industries and essential 
civilian needs. Extreme care should be exercised in drafting this letter. 
It will constitute the very foundation of your case, not only in deferment 
of your key men from the military draft but in the draft of civilian em- 
ployees which will most surely follow. Your very right to keep operating 
at all may depend upon how well it is prepared. Since conditions sur- 
rounding each company’s operations are different, each organization’s letter 
must necessarily be based on its particular situation, but the attached ex- 
ample of such a letter will serve as an illustration (see Exhibit 1). 

5. After the information outlined under paragraph 3 above has been 
compiled on individual sheets for each employee, separate those which show 
that the employee has received a Selective Service questionnaire from those 
in which the employee states that he has not. (If an employee reports that he 
has been classified but has not received a questionnaire, it means that he 
has forgotten the latter, so you should automatically place him in the 
questionnaire group.) 

For each such man who has already been classified or who has already 
received the Selective Service questionnaire, an official request for occu- 
pational deferment (Form 42-A, procurable from local draft boards) should 
be prepared and filed by your company as soon as possible. In such cases 
it will be advisable to attach a supplementary statement to each deferment 
form, giving added details of the employee’s occupational background and 
the relationship of his duties to essential. war and civilian needs (see ex- 
ample in Exhibit 2). 

A short letter should also be prepared on such employees to accompany 
your general letter (Exhibit 1) advising the local board that deferment 
papers are being prepared (see example in Exhibit 9). 

For each essential employee who has not yet received a Selective Service 
questionnaire, prepare a special letter to his local board explaining that, 
after carefully analyzing your personnel problems, it is your opinion that 
the man is essential to your operations and that he qualifies for occupa- 
tional deferment within the meaning of the Selective Service Act. Explain 
further that, in order to present information before the Board when his 
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classification is being determined, you have instructed him to notify you 
when he receives his Selective Service questionnaire so that, unless a quali- 
fied replacement is then available, you may submit the necessary papers 
requesting occupational deferment. 

The employees in such cases should be specifically instructed to notify 
you immediately when they receive their questionnaires so that an official 
request for occupational deferment may be prepared and filed at that time. 

6. This step is of most vital importance. ‘Take a sample of each 
letter, your departmental analysis, and a sample set of Form 42-A, filled 
out for one of your key men with supplementary statement attached, to 
the Occupational Deferment Classification Division of your State Selec- 
tive Service Headquarters, or to your State Occupational Adviser. ‘There 
you should be referred to the individual most familiar with occupational 
deferment policy, who will be in a position to advise both you and your 
local draft board properly on such matters. If you do not know the address 
of your State Occupational Adviser and State Occupational Deferment 
Classification Division, this information will be supplied by your local draft 
board. Some travel expense may be involved, but it will nevertheless be 
well worth while to discuss your whole procedure with them in person. 
Whether or not you are able to operate at all next year may depend upon 
this. 

7. After you have obtained the general approval of your State Occu- 
pational Adviser and the individual to whom you have been referred in 
the State Occupational Deferment Classification Division, submit your let- 
ters to your local board (s), and follow this by appropriate individual 
requests as soon as each such set (Form 42-A with supplementary statement 
and a short letter referring the board to the facts set forth in your general 
letter) can be completed. 

The foregoing procedure will doubtless seem complicated and difficult 
to many company managers. It is, but it constitutes an effective system 
which, while providing no assurance of obtaining deferment for every 
employee for whom deferment is sought, will make possible a high degree 
of cooperation with the several government agencies involved and at least 
an intelligent consideration of your company’s essential manpower require- 
ments during the trying months ahead. It may easily be the determining 
factor in your company’s continued operation. The military draft appears 
to be only the beginning of the draft of America’s industrial manpower. 


KEEP FAITH WITH GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Above all, keep faith! Unless your local draft boards, your State Oc- 
cupational Adviser, and your local and state representatives of the U. S. 
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Employment Service are convinced that you are doing everything humanly 
possible to recruit and train replacements (including women), their con- 
fidence in your company will be shaken, and you will not have much suc- 
cess in obtaining deferments either from Selective Service or from the 
War Manpower Commission draft which is on the way. 


Contact your local draft boards and your local U. S. Employment 
Service representatives in person whenever you think that to do so will 
give them a better understanding of the essentiality of your company opera- 
tions and the reasons why your key men must be retained. Again, we re- 
peat, these local agencies hold vitally important discretionary powers, and 
this is as it should be. They alone are in a position to understand loca! 
conditions. But it is your responsibility to acquaint them with the im- 
portance of your particular operations. 


Look upon all deferments as temporary. Collaborate with your local 
representative of the U. S. Employment Service in seeking replacements 
for your key men. Let your policy be to ask deferments only for neces- 
sary men, but hold out for those men. Fight for them! Don’t fail to appeal 
any case in which, in your judgment, the local draft board or the local 
U. S. Employment Service representative has made an error. Modesty in 
describing your company’s role in the war effort is not a patriotic virtue; 
it is a dereliction. 


EXHIBIT No. 1 


TypicaL Ice & CoLp STORAGE COMPANY 
2200 Market Street 
Sampletown, Indiana 


Local Board No. 2, Selective Service 
Sampletown, Indiana 
Gentlemen: 

During recent months an increasing number of employees have been leaving out 
organization to join the armed forces, and there is every reason to believe that we shall 
lose a still greater number in the immediate future. Realizing that, unless some action is 
taken to coordinate our minimum needs for maintaining essential service to the Sample- 
town area with the requirements of local draft boards, a situation seriously imperiling 
the public welfare would develop, we have discussed our problem with Major John T. 
Smith, State Occupational Deferment Adviser. At his suggestion we have made a survey 
of our entire male force and have adopted a procedure, which he believes will be to 
our mutual advantage. 

As you will see from the attached analysis, we have as of this date a total of 46 
male employees, of whom 34 are within the draft-age limits. In studying the replace- 
ment of these men, we have made careful job analyses, determined which employees 
could be transferred to other jobs in the company, and intensified our program for 
training and upgrading. By sacrificing convenience and curtailing non-essential opera- 
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tions and services, and by vigorously pursuing our policy of employing women and 
others not eligible for military service wherever this is at all possible, we have, after 
careful analysis of each case, determined that if we can obtain some assurance of re- 
taining five essential employees, we will not ask occupational deferment for the remain- 
ing 29. The only exception would be that if an abnormally large group in one depart- 
ment should happen to be called at the same time, it might be necessary for us to ask 
for a short deferment of some men not included in the original five. 

According to information obtained from the five men for whom we are asking 
deferment, four of them are registered with your board. Two of these have already been 
classified, and we are now in the process of preparing DSS Form 42-A to be submitted 
on each of these promptly. The remaining two have not yet received their Selective 
Service questionnaires, and occupational deferment requests will not be made for them 
until they do. In the hope that our mutual interests will be best served if you know in 
advance the identity of each of these two men, we are enclosing a letter about each of 
them. We trust that you will grant us reasonable time to submit proper papers re- 
questing occupational deferment of each of them before placing them in Class 1-A. 

The Typical Ice and Cold Storage Company supplies ice refrigeration and cold 
storage service to the greater part of the entire metropolitan Sampletown area. It 
supplies large quantities of ice to the government munitions plant at Suburbia, the Ft. 
Newfield Air Training Field, the new National Hospital, and numerous other war 
production and service establishments. Sampletown is a primary re-icing point on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and the transcontinental shipment of hundreds of cars of perish- 
able food is entirely dependent on a continuous and adequate supply of ice, which must 
be produced and handled into the cars by our company. 

Today the population served by our company numbers about 60,000. More than 
8,000 families are entirely dependent upon our service for the protection of food in 
their homes. More than 1,000 commercial establishments handling perishable foods 
are dependent on our service for the protection of such food served and sold to the 
public. And, with the drastic curtailment in the production of mechanical refrigerators 
which the War Production Board has found necessary, many thousands of additional 
homes and food-handling establishments in the area we serve must inevitably become 
dependent upon ice. 

Through our cold storage operations we provide over 70 per cent of all the cold 
storage warehousing service for the population of Sampletown and surrounding area. 
Any major impairment of this service would seriously imperil the food supply and health 
of the entire community. 

Of the 112 employees we have had since the Selective Service Act became effective, 
22 have already joined the armed forces. Twelve of these had been with our company 
more than three years. These included not only skilled and experienced men but also 
some who had been undergoing special training for vital jobs in the company. To 
replace such men is, without exception, extremely difficult. Ice manufacturing and cold 
storage warehousing are highly technical processes, involving the operation of intricate 
machinery and the handling of dangerous gases at high pressures. Trained men who 
have had experience in other ice and cold storage companies are not available, so new 
men must be thoroughly trained in every replacement case. 

We fully realize the gravity of the situation and our obligation to train replacements 
for those for whom we must at present ask deferment. Our recruiting activity has been 
stepped up in every way possible. New men at our plants are being given classroom 
training designed to cover in a few months what would normally be learned through 
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several years’ experience. Such men are being upgraded at the maximum rate con 
sistent with safety and sound operations. 

We realize that we must meet changing conditions with new procedure, and we are 
prepared to do it. We are willing that the vast majority of our employees—salesmen, 
delivery men, clerks, etc.—be called into active service. But where the induction of key 
men, whom we cannot replace at present, will jeopardize our operations and the health 
and welfare of the public in this emergency, we feel morally obligated to request defer- 
ment in such cases. If you have any question, or desire additional information, I shall 
appreciate an Opportunity to appear before your board and discuss the entire matter 
with you. 

Sincerely yours, 
President 


EXHIBIT No. 2 

Supplement to Affidavit to Support Claim for Occupational Deferment (DSS Form 42-A) 

Re: John J. Jones, Order Number 694. 

C. 7 Mr. Jones is employed at our Market Street ice manufacturing and cold storage 
plant as shift engineer. His duties include supervision of the operation of a 6oo- 
horsepower Diesel engine power-generating plant; and a 150-ton ice-manufacturing 
and refrigerating plant, consisting of ammonia compressors, condensers, evaporators, 
water-treating plant, high-pressure air compressors, and other associated machines 
and equipment. 

His responsibilities require an intimate and detailed knowledge of the function and 
operation of all this machinery and of the ammonia, compressed air, and water 
lines and intricate control mechanism connected to it. In accordance with variable 
conditions of operation, he instructs his subordinates to start and shut down equip 
ment, operate valves, etc., as may be necessary from time to time. 

Mr. Jones is charged with keeping a continuous check on numerous pressure 
gauges, temperature and humidity indicators, and other control instruments, the 
readings of all of which he must be able to interpret in terms of operating con- 
ditions of the entire plant under his care. He must make chemical tests of the 
water-treatment operations from time to time and, of course, must be able to 
detect defective equipment promptly and repair it when occasion demands (as it 
frequently does) that such repairs be made with a minimum of shutdown delay. 
The plant must operate 24 hours per day, seven days per week. It is the only 
source of refrigeration for the company’s 400,000 cubic-foot cold storage warehouse 
at this location, and a stoppage of the refrigerating machines even for a few 
hours would result in the loss of vast quantities of valuable food in storage there. 
Ice manufacturing also is inherently a continuous process. Once the delicate bal- 
ances of temperatures and pressures have been established in the process, the plant 
operation must be continuous in order to maintain them, and any shutdown would 
necessitate an expensive waste of power and time in re-establishing them again 
For these reasons it is essential that key men who are well trained, and alert, and 
who have a comprehensive knowledge of plant operations, be retained until they 
can be adequately replaced. Mr. Jones is one of the men at our Market Street 
plant who, in our opinion, are indispensable to the sound operation of it. 
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EXHIBIT No. 3 

On 

TypicaL Ice COMPANY 
are Anytown, Indiana 
en, Local Board No. 2, Selective Service 
key Re: Charles Thompson 
Ith Order Number 864 
fer- Gentlemen: 
all DSS Form 42-A is being prepared in regard to the above employee. 
ter In view of the fact that we have a number of these forms to prepare and considerable 


time is required in their preparation, we respectfully request that you do not make 
any change in his present status until we have had reasonable time to submit this in- 
formation. 

In the event you are planning an immediate change in Mr. Thompson’s status, we 
should appreciate your notifying us so that we can give priority to this case over others 
A) which may be less urgent. 

Sincerely yours, 
age President 


Draft Inventory 


ure 


the ONFRONTED with the drafting of men with dependents and the tightening 
on- of occupational deferments, Thompson Products, Inc., has initiated a man- 
the power survey in all its plants to determine the draft status of employees. 


To complete the survey and learn the draft status of every male employee in 
the organization, both office and factory, a draft inventory form has been or is in 
the process of being placed in the hands of every employee. 


to 
; it 


ay. A permanent record system will be set up in each plant, listing the data 
nly provided by these forms. The Selective Service Supervisor in each plant will 
use review the information and apply the same tests as will be used by local draft 
a boards, determining which employees are likely to be drafted in the immediate 


future and also those who are likely to receive renewed deferments either because 


re. of dependency or because their occupations are such that it would be impossible 


yal - to train a replacement in any short period of time. 
ant The Selective Service Supervisor will then provide each department head 
ald with the names of individuals who are likely to be drafted within six months or 


less, and formally advise these executives that they must have a replacement 
ready by the time the employee’s induction is expected. 


Replacements will be started sufficiently in advance of the regular employees’ 
deferment expiration date to enable them to take over at that time. 


“We must face the facts,” said Ray S. Livingstone, Director of Personnel, in 
announcing the program. “Every employee with a 2B rating is now with the 
organization merely on a loan basis. We shall move immediately with a program 
of placing women on machines. But we shall continue, of course, to request 
deferment for every individual whose services are essential to present production.” 
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PRINCIPLES OR FACTORS IN ORGANIZATION 


By HENRY E. NILES 
Secretary 
The Baltimore Life Insurance Company 


Many of the bottlenecks in war industry today are caused by the pyramiding of 
organization structure. Mr. Niles here presents 11 tested principles of effective 
organization and some of the psychological facts on which they are based, to- 
gether with an analysis of a number of erroneous principles which have long been 
part of the “folklore of business.” This paper was originally prepared for thé 
orientation course of the Organization Planning and Control Division of the Office of 
the Quartermaster General. 


¢¢ PRINCIPLE” is defined by Webster in a number of different ways. 

But perhaps the meaning which is nearest to what the word denotes 
in the title of this paper is “a fundamental truth, a comprehensive law or 
doctrine from which others are derived or on which others are founded; 
a general truth.” Looking up “general,” one will find that a general truth 
may mean, among other things, something which is sometimes but not 
always true. What I offer are general truths of that sort; they are true a 
great deal of the time but not necessarily true all the time. 

I regard organizing the group and keeping it organized and function- 
ing as an art in the sense that success in doing so does not rest upon 
clearly provable rules. ‘The organizer must know what to do and how to 
do it to achieve a well-balanced effect, and also when to go contrary to 
general rules. 

The study of organizations has seldom gone beyond the analysis of 
their structures—or as much of their structures as can be represented by an 
organization chart—and a description of the more obvious phases of their 
functioning. ‘This seems to me to be due to several considerations: 

1. The principles may be applicable to the great majority of cases, 
but not to all, and their limitations have not been clearly determined. 

2. ‘There is a lack of agreement on the meaning of the words used 
in expressing the principles, which leads to confusion in thought about 
them and their application. 

g. There are factors not yet covered by general principles which 
are often of more importance than those already covered. 

4. In an individual case various principles must often be balanced 
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against one another, and it may be that there is no general principle 
which will indicate where the balance should lie. 


LIMITATICNS OF THE PRINCIPLES 


In an experiment in physics, one can largely control the environment 
and allow one factor to vary at a time, measuring the resulting changes 
if there are any. Finally, one may find the principle or “law” of the 
phenomenon. In the social sciences, and generally in the study of man, 
it is not possible to control the environment, and judgment is often required 
to decide to which of many possible factors an observed change should be 
attributed. Frequently several competent observers will draw quite dif- 
ferent conclusions from the same set of facts, because each starts with differ- 
ent fundamental assumptions or because each has a different idea of which 
facts are really important. 

“Principles of organization” are those that have been found to work 
satisfactorily in a variety of circumstances. ‘They are in the nature of 
abstractions from the experience of many organizations and, as such, they 
are valuable guides in building a new organization or in rearranging an 
existing one. Whether or not the principles which are generally stressed 
are completely sound is of more academic than practical importance. When 
it comes to the application of the principles to a particular problem, there 
are other factors which must be considered, and the principles themselves 
become merely some of the factors which should be taken into account. 

One could look at the problem in algebraic terms: Principle “a” times 
“x,” plus principle “b” times “y,” plus “c” times “z,” etc., might give the 
answer for a particular case. The principles are all considered, but the 
weights, “x,” “‘y,”” and “z,” have to be determined for the particular case. 
If “x” is 5 in one situation and .5 or even —.5 in another, it might appear 
that the principle which was so important in one case had been disre- 
garded in the other. 

We should realize that even workable principles are often only ap- 
proximately correct and that the theory which they seem to uphold may be 
quite erroneous. For instance, the Egyptians could predict eclipses with 
very considerable accuracy, and yet their theories of astronomy have been 
proved incorrect. 

A man who has studied many organizations once told me that the 
reason he had not published general principles of organization was that 
those he had discovered appeared to be either absurd or self-evident. As 
an instance, he cited the principle that an executive’s authority should be 
definitely limited but that his responsibility should extend beyond the work 
covered by his authority. This seems absurd, but he claims that it is true 
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in the best organizations. For instance: It is probably reasonable to say 
that the sales executive is responsible for seeing that the accounting or col- 
lection department is sales-minded, and that the credit manager is re- 
sponsible for seeing that salesmen do not spend an unreasonable amount of 
time soliciting orders from bad credit risks. Neither sales manager nor 
credit manager would have direct authority (in the usual sense of the word) 
over the other, but the interest of each in the organization as a whole might 
give them both a certain sense of responsibility for matters beyond their 
authority. 

At the risk of making statements which cannot be proved, I am going to 
mention some principles or factors in organization. These should usually be 
considered when setting up a new organization or analyzing an existing one: 

1. Every organization exists to accomplish a purpose or purposes 
which should be: (a) either clearly defined or imagined, or both; (b) eithes 
understood or accepted by those in the organization, or both; (c) considered 
worthwhile. These three aspects might be described as (a) vision, (b) faith, 
(c) works. It will be noted that I did not say the purpose should necessarily 
be clearly defined. I said it should be clearly defined or imagined, because 
I believe that sometimes the best purposes are not defined. For instance: 
Certain sections of the American public and of the government are wrestling 
with the problem of what the government may become as we develop so- 
cially. There is a great deal of idealism which does not have clearly de- 
fined goals although it does have vividly imagined ones. The psychologist 
Jung claims that the symbol, which stands for something which may be 
beyond definition, is usually more powerful than the sign, the meaning of 
which is fully understood. There is sometimes an advantage in not de- 
fining meanings too exactly because each person can interpret a general 
statement to his own liking. For instance: Few people have reduced their 
idea of the meaning of the flag of the United States to clearly defined terms. 
We agree to fight for the flag, and we had better not take time to be sure 
we are all fighting for exactly the same thing. It is enough that we know 
we are fighting on the same side. 

2. Responsibility for carrying out the various activities necessary to 
attain the purposes of the organization should be so allocated that there isa 
minimum of overlapping and of cross-relationships. By “‘cross-relationships” 
I mean formal or informal functional relationships between various line 
divisions or subdivisions when they are responsible to different chiefs. If 
the subdivisions are responsible to the same chief, there is less need to keep 
down the number of cross-relationships. 

3. Responsibility should be explicitly delegated. ‘The delegator re- 
tains responsibility for seeing that the delegated duties are properly per- 
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formed, and this requires instruction and control but not interference. 

4. Responsibility should be clearly defined so that the proper point 
of decision can be quickly determined. Those within the organization 
should not have doubts about where to go for decisions on problems which 
normally come up, and they should know to whom to turn for direction 
in emergencies. 

5. Problems should be solved and decisions made at as low a level in 
the organization as possible; or, stated another way, decisions and coordina- 
tion should take place as close as possible to the point of action. Normal 
cases should be solved on a lower level than exceptional ones requiring 
policy determination or particular tact and judgment. Just where to draw 
the line is not always clear. If rules which would cover every case were 
drawn up, much time would be wasted in planning how to meet situations 
which might never arise. Those in the organization must have a general 
conception of the range of their responsibility and a clear grasp of the needs 
of each situation as it arises. They must be ready to make decisions when 
the decisions are needed, even though they may jeopardize their rank bv 
making the wrong decision. 

Some organizations are “case-minded” and some are “principle-minded.” 
In the case-minded, each case is treated individually and each is referred 
to the highest authority on the broad class to which it belongs. For in- 
stance, all requisitions for supplies may be routed across the desk of a 
person of fairly high rank. In the principle-minded organization, on the 
other hand, most of the requisitions can be passed upon by persons who 
have no power to determine policy since they need merely classify each 
according to a clearly defined system and take action in line with a pre- 
determined principle, referring only exceptional requisitions, or those of 
higher class, up to persons of higher rank. 

6. An officer or senior supervisor should have a small number of 
persons reporting to him directly, usually not over five, but sometimes more. 
This principle is usually referred to as the “principle of the Limited Span 
of Control.” It is a very important one although it may be overstressed. 

Urwick and Graicunas have made an important contribution to the 
theory of administration in drawing attention to the importance of a limited 
span of control. They point out that when the number of persons super- 
vised is increased, relationships become more complex. When a man 
supervises only Tom and Dick, he must consider his relationship with each 
separately and with the two together; thus he has three relationships. If 
Harry joins the group the administrator must consider not only his rela- 
tionship with Harry but also his relationship with Tom and Dick and how 
the relationship between Tom, Dick and Harry affects the work. 
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The rapid increase in the number of relationships as the number in 
a group mounts is the basic reason why breaking down a “division” into 
“sections” makes supervision easier—it reduces the number of cross-rela- 
tionships. A division head with 40 people under him may be far more 
effective if he has four section heads responsible for nine persons each, 
even though he himself deals with each of the 40 on some points. 

Graicunas demonstrates mathematically that the addition of a single 
person to an interrelated group, regardless of its size, approximately doubles 
the number of relationships in the group. He states that the human mind 
cannot usually memorize groups of more than six digits, and from this 
and related evidence, he argues that the number of persons reporting to a 
chief should not exceed six. To me, the comparison is not convincing, 
however. The ability to memorize and repeat a group of digits is affected 
by the mathematical insight of the memorizer. To one without mathe- 
matical insight the series 392,781,243 will probably appear no easier to 
remember than such a number as 874,039,242. However, an alert mathe- 
matician would quickly break the first figure down into the powers of 3 
(3, 9, 27, 81, and 243) and might add that the next digits to the right 
should be 7, 2, 9. He would possess the key to the organization of the 
number and so could carry it on indefinitely, whereas his non-mathematical 
brother would be unable to remember the nine digits because they ap- 
peared to him unrelated. 


Relationships in an organization should not be haphazard, but subject 


to some kind of unifying plan. The addition of one more assistant may 
round out the plan in such a way that the task of coordination and direc- 
tion is less rather than more complex. Any given set of relationships is, 
therefore, not entirely subject to the mathematical law of permutations 
and combinations, since the relationships are limited by plan. The human 
brain thinks easily in terms of a comprehensible pattern or principle but 
with difficulty in terms of apparently unrelated facts. 

7. An increase in the size of the organization or in the complexity of 
its purposes brings more than proportionate increases in: (a) specialization 
and subdivision; (b) organizational problems of human relationships; (c) the 
importance of coordination. Increased specialization leads to the estab- 
lishment of staff services, and these will have functions falling into one or 
more of four main classes: 

a. Permeating functions, giving administrative assistance to the 
organization—for example, personnel, planning, budgeting. ‘The in- 
fluence of the specialist in these divisions must be felt in many places 
where he has no line responsibilities. 
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b. Specialized advisory functions, such as legal and medical work, 
information, public relations, and sometimes research. 

c. Auxiliary services, such as purchasing, supplies, maintenance, 
and stenographic work. 

d. Relief of the line, typified by administrative assistants, such as 
an assistant to an officer. 

If a superior is given one assistant, even though the assistant is as 
capable as the superior, there will be certain losses of time and effort 
from a productive point of view because the superior must spend time 
making sure that the assistant knows what is to be done. Certain facts 
must be considered by both the superior and the assistant. In other words, 
two men each spend time getting the same information. ‘Then, again, 
the assistant will try to acquire a good reputation, deservedly or unde- 
servedly, and there will be a certain loss of effectiveness. Finally, the 
superior will have to spend some time seeing that the assistant is doing 
the work as he should. If we multiply the number of assistants, still greater 
problems are created. ‘There will be need of coordination because each 
person will understand better his own viewpoint than he does that of 
others and is likely to think his own is more important, which means that 
misunderstandings may develop. ‘There will be a struggle for position and 
promotion, and there will usually be a certain amount of distrust among 
the different assistants, sometimes justified and other times unjustified. 
And even if all these things are overcome, there is still the probability of 
personal incompatibilities. 

By “coordination” I mean the orderly arrangement of the group efforts 
to provide unity of action in pursuit of a common purpose. Cgordination 
involves unification of: 


Information ) f Upwards 
Decision t Downwards 
Action J [ Crosswise 


8. Generalists are at least as important as specialists, Generalists, or 
persons with a broad point of view and wide experience, develop naturally 
in small organizations but not in large ones. ‘Therefore large organiza- 
tions must make a positive effort to develop them. 

g. Morale is more important than structure, or the informal organi- 
zation is more important than the formal organization. If all cases were 
routed through formal channels, functioning of the organization would 
probably be delayed intolerably. Organizational lines are useful, but if 
things are to run smoothly, there must be a great deal of voluntary coopera- 
tion by persons whose jobs are not closely related on the organization chart. 
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In theory, the lines of authority are arranged in pyramid form, as shown 
in the chart below, taken from Henri Fayol’s Administration Industrielle 
et Générale: 





In the illustration, the superior officer A has subordinates B and L, 
who, in turn, have subordinates C and M, and so on down the line of 
authority. Let us suppose that a service under F closely touches a service 
under P and that some difficulty develops. Theoretically F should report 
the difficulty to E, E to D, and so on up the line to A, who then calls in L, 
who consults M, and so on down the line to P, who is immediately con- 
cerned with the problem. Fortunately, this theoretical procedure is seldom 
followed when the organization is functioning soundly. Instead, F goes 
directly to.» They talk over the difficulty, reach an agreement, and either 
report the solution to their own supervisors or consult them. Usual mat- 
ters are settled by those immediately concerned. If agreement fails or if an 
important principle is involved, E and O will be consulted. They will set- 
tle the matter or refer it to their own chiefs. Only matters of considerable 
importance are normally sent to A for decision. 

Direct relations among those of equal rank down the line ease consid- 
erably the task of official coordination. Participation of those immediately 
concerned and ability on their part to arrive at common agreements is 
needed to resolve many difficulties. Only major questions or those on 
which agreements are not readily reached should be referred upward to the 
respective chiefs. Much needless discussion can be saved by encouraging 
friendly, easy inter-divisional relations among subordinate officers. Per- 
haps the Army is much more aware of this than business is. 

10. Fair measures of effectiveness are almost sure to increase effective- 
ness. Well-designed control reports will reflect the degree to which ob- 
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jectives are being attained. They will direct the attention of those in 
charge of the work to the matters which are of most importance. How- 
ever, if the controls are poorly designed, they may do more harm than 
good by directing attention away from the major to the minor objectives. 

11. Prompt handling of work and low cost generally go together. Often 
quicker results are obtained by simplifying the work than by putting more 
people on the job. 

I make no claim that the foregoing list is a complete one, but I believe 
that each principle mentioned should be considered when an organization 
problem is being studied. The point at which the most skill is required 
is in determining how much weight should be assigned to each in the par- 
ticular setup one is studying. 


FOLKLORE 


There are certain traditions in most organizations which we might call 
the “folklore of organization.” Many of these traditions are accepted 
without question even though they do not stand up when analyzed. Some 
of them are: 

1. That an action or technique which had a certain effect once will 
have the same effect the second time. (A joke when repeated is not ef- 
fective. A promise may get results, but if it is not kept, the same promise 
will not produce the same results the next time. On the other hand, if the 
promise is kept the first time, it may produce better results the second 
time.) 

2. That the ideal person should be secured for each position. (If 
he happened to be ideal, he would probably have been promotéd long ago.) 

3. That if you have good motives they will be understood. 

4. That if you are fair you will be considered fair by those about you. 

5. That a change, if it is a good one, will necessarily show its value 
in a brief trial. (Saying the alphabet forward is twice the work of saying 
it backward leaving out every other letter—but the latter takes more than 
twice the time until you are used to it.) 

6. That if you can do a thing better than someone under you, you 
should do it yourself. (If you do not delegate work those under you will 
not learn anything, and you will be too rushed to do your own work well.) 

7. That authority means the power to give orders and see that they 
are obeyed. (Authority is difficult to define. According to Barnard, it 
rests with those who receive orders, rather than with those who give them. 
Without going into the theory of authority, however, there are four distinct 
types of what is commonly called authority and they should be distin- 
guished: (a) authority to make decisions on matters of principle or of 
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action; (b) authority to interpret regulations of the organization or of out. 
side bodies whose regulations may control the actions of the organization; 
(c) authority to get facts and to publicize them within the organization and 
in certain cases outside it; (d) authority to review plans and results and to 
comment upon them from the basis of specialized knowledge.) 

I shall close with the “Folklore of the Big Man”: 


YOU are a BIG MAN: 

a. If you keep lots of people waiting in your anteroom. 

b. If you have a lot of people reporting directly to you. 

c. If you make yourself indispensable by refusing to pass on your knowledge 
to others. 

d. If you do more detail work than anyone under you. 

e. If you show the other fellow how wrong he is. ' 

f. If you stick your fingers into other people’s pies. 

g. If you sign or initial a lot of papers. 

h. If you make a big fuss over little things to show you are perfect and expect 
perfection in others. 

i. If you do these things, YOU ARE A BIG MAN—IN YOUR OWN EYES! 


WHAT'S AHEAD ON MANPOWER? 


By A. A. LIVERIGHT - 


Assistant Director of Operations, Region VI 
War Manpower Commission 


Baltimore has been serving as a test tube area for the War Manpower Commission's 
program; what is happening there today shapes the pattern for other industrial areas 
tomorrow. Mr. Liveright, who directed the Baltimore experiment, tells what has been 
done to promote full utilization of labor, curb in-migration and piracy, and facilitate 
the transfer of workers from the less essential industries to war production. He 
explains also what the Commission expects of management, and points out that the 
program will continue on a voluntary basis only if management shows itself ready 
to cooperate. This paper was delivered at the recent AMA Office Management 
Conference, held October 15 and 16 in Chicago. 


UD’ to now the War Manpower Commission has studiously avoided com: 
pulsion, aiming primarily to provide mechanisms and_ techniques 
whereby industry and labor can cooperate in a voluntary program. It 
hopes to continue on that basis, but whether it does or not rests primarily 
with management. To put the matter bluntly, it is the part of intelligent 
self-interest for management to work with the War Manpower Commission 
instead of resisting the inevitable. 
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Frankly, we in this country have not yet learned what a tight labor 
market really means. While the supply of skilled workers has been insufh- 
cient for some months past, we have been able so far to meet most of our 
labor needs by upgrading and recruiting. Actually, we are just beginning 
to feel the pinch. 

In April of this year there were approximately 7,000,000 people work- 
ing in war industries. By October, the number had risen to 15,000,000, and 
the total labor force had reached 59,000,000, which—we thought a year 
ago—was the top number possible. But in the next six months, we are 
going to need between 3,000,000 and 5,000,000 more workers for war in- 
dustry, and approximately 2,000,000 more men for the armed forces. In 
other words, we are faced with the staggering job of finding 7 000,000 
more people for war industries and the Army. 

Where will these people come from? Only about 500,000 or a 1,000,000 
can come from the unemployed groups, and the farm labor situation is so 
serious that few of them can be drawn from agriculture, although it may 
be possible to obtain as many as 300,000 from marginal agricultural 
areas. About 3,500,000 of the 5,000,000 new war workers will be women 
and, frankly, we are not going to get 3,500,000 women who have never 
worked _ before. 

The implication is obvious. A large number of the women entering 
war production work are going to come from non-essential work, many of 
them from offices. All kinds of pressure will be put on office workers to go 
into factory work. In fact, by the end of 1943 slacks are going to have 
much more status in this country than white collars; the trend has begun 
already, and it will be intensified. 

And not only shall we need the women who are now engaged in non- 
essential work; we shall need the men. There must be an aggressive re- 
cruiting program to take workers from the less essential industries and 
bring them into war production. Thousands of workers who are now out 
of the labor market must be brought back. We cannot permit hoarding, and 
we cannot permit workers to be used on jobs below their capacity. 

Moreover, we are going to have to reduce absenteeism. In some of the 
shipyards on the East Coast, the number of hours lost because of absentee- 
ism has amounted, in some weeks, to anywhere from 10 to 16 per cent 
of the number worked. If that figure is translated into unbuilt ships and 
airplanes, it is immediately clear that absenteeism is one of the major 
problems. 


THE WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION PROGRAM 
At the present time the War Manpower Commission’s policies are not 
backed by national service legislation; consequently, we may not have com- 
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plete authority to take what steps seem necessary. On the other hand, 
the commission can work through all the government agencies directly or 
indirectly related to the manpower program, and by using these agencies, 
we are able to institute policies and programs to meet the situation. 

The real job, however, will not be done in Washington. It will be 
done in the industrial areas. The Commission realizes that it must de. 
centralize, that it must channel the jobs to regions and areas. As a result, 
some 120 industrial area offices will be established to deal with the problem 
of manpower allocation and recruitment. We have gone slowly in setting 
up these area offices because we want to know where we are going before 
we start. 


THE BALTIMORE PROGRAM 


What has happened in Baltimore illustrates how the program will 
work out. A description of the program there will give the business man 
a picture of how the Manpower Commission’s policies will hit him in his 
own industrial area. 

First of all, we realized that nothing could be done with a voluntary 
program unless both management and labor were squarely behind it. Con- 
siderable time was spent in developing an effective Management-Labor 
Committee in the area. We made a definite attempt to get top manage- 
ment and top labor people to serve because we wanted an action committee. 

We realized also that business men become irritated if they have to 
answer too many questionnaires or see too many field research people. 
And we felt that if we were going to ask industry to make maximum use 
of its manpower and to stop pirating and hoarding workers, we should 
have to make the mechanics of the program as simple as possible. So one 
of our first jobs was to coordinate the 15 or 20 agencies involved in the 
manpower picture and make sure that there was no duplication of effort. 
The program proper included five main parts: 

1. Maximum utilization of the local labor supply. This was a matter 
of sheer necessity since it was literally impossible to bring more workers 
into the area. More than go,ooo had been imported during the preceding 
year and a half; housing was exhausted, schools filled to the doors, trans- 
portation facilities jammed. And yet we knew we must find 60,000 addi- 
tional workers before the end of the year. 

In analyzing the labor market, we found that the supply of women 
had not even been tapped, and that the extent to which Negroes were 
being used in war industries was negligible (they constituted about 20 
per cent of the population and only about 2 or 3 per cent of the war 
workers). 
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Our approach to this problem was not a crusading one. We put the 
matter On a practical basis, representing to employers that the housing and 
transportation situation made it impossible to import labor, and that, there- 
fore, it was absolutely essential to use the local supply. Where employers 
declared they could not employ women or Negroes, we did not attempt 
to force them to do so. But we did try to induce them to meet other 
employers who were hiring women and/or Negroes and so convince them 
that it could be done. As a result of those meetings, a large number of 
employers discovered that it was possible for them to use the local labor 
supply after all. 

We set up a women’s recruiting center, and we hope by means of it to 
line up 1,500 women a week, including a large number who have never 
worked before. We are using tested promotional techniques, and have 
even persuaded the Civilian Defense organization to conduct a door-to- 
door canvass to find out why Tillie Jones and Sadie Smith, childless able- 
bodied women who are willing to work, are not employed in war industry. 

2. Control of in-migration of labor. In certain cases, of course, it 
might be necessary for employers to bring in some extra labor, but we felt 
that all in-migration should be on an orderly basis. Accordingly, we per- 
suaded the employers to agree that they would not go outside the com- 
munity for workers unless they first cleared with the U. S. Employment 
Service and that they would hire outside workers only through that agency. 

3. Prevention of piracy. Interestingly enough, when you mention 
piracy to a group of employers, everyone is rather amazed at the word. 
“There’s no piracy in this community,” they insist. But after the meeting 
is over, a couple of them always confide that while there is no piracy in 
the community, so-and-so over there has been stealing their workers. Well, 
perhaps there was no piracy in Baltimore, but there was certainly uncon- 
trolled migration of workers from one plant to another. 

The cure was a matter of persuasion, All the war production em- 
ployers in Baltimore have now agreed that they will not hire anybody 
from another war production industry unless that person has a release from 
his previous employer or from the U. S. Employment Service. In other 
words, if Employer A refuses to release an employee who can do a more 
effective job in Plant B, the Employment Service has the right (and all the 
employers have agreed to this) to give the man a release. Both Employer 
A and Employer B must accept it. 

4. Reduction of absenteeism. In the matter of absenteeism, there is 
not very much that the Manpower Commission can do by itself. Chairman 
McNutt, when he was in Baltimore recently, warned war workers that 
employees in essential industries who have bad attendance records can lose 
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their deferred draft status. ‘That is part of the policy, of course, but in the 
end about all the Manpower Commission can do is to throw the problem 
back to industry and labor. Management-Labor production committees can, 
in fact, be extremely effective in dealing with it. However, we do- feel 
that if conditions in a plant are making for absenteeism, we should point 
out that fact to the employer, and that it is our obligation also to point 
out labor’s responsibility in the matter. 

5. Transfer of workers. While the Baltimore manpower program has 
operated successfully so far as piracy, recruitment, importation of workers 
and utilization of plant labor are concerned, it has not yet resulted in any 
mass transfer from non-essential to essential industries. 

Trying at first to work on a purely voluntary basis, we asked the em- 
ployers in the less essential industries to list the workers whom they could 
release for war jobs. But while they were all heartily in favor of the idea 
in theory, none of them seemed to consider that they had any employees 
whom they could actually release. 

So the next step in the program was to list the bottleneck jobs in the 
war industries and decide what the related occupations were. Then, we 
went to employers in the non-war industries who were employing workers 
in those categories, and said: “You have so many men in this or that cate- 
gory who are absolutely essential in war industry. What are you doing 
and what are you going to do to replace them, to register them with the 
Employment Service and make it possible for us to transfer them?” ‘To 
date, the printing trades and the furniture industry in Baltimore have co- 
operated with us in this matter. Other industries have not, but we hope 
that they will before very long. 

How have we been able to make the program stick on a voluntary 
basis? We have been very frank with the employers; we have told them 
that we cannot fine them or put them in jail if they refuse to cooperate. 
Merely by pointing out that it is to their interest to cooperate, we have 
been able to get every war production employer in Baltimore to accept 
the program, and to sign an agreement to follow the rules. And to date 
the employers have lived up to it. That is why many of us in the Man- 
power Commission believe we can work out most of the program nationally 
on a voluntary basis. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR OFFICE MANAGERS 

Office managers, particularly, must realize that they are going to lose 
many of their workers within the next year. Many of the men will transfer 
to war industries because they want to get into the 3-B draft classification, 
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others because they are attracted by the high wages in the factories, while 
a third group will transfer for purely patriotic reasons. 

This, of course, means that there will be more women in men’s jobs. 
After all, why does it take a man to sell neckties and shoes? If one thinks 
over the various jobs and services which one comes into contact with daily, 
it will become immediately apparent that women could do a large number 
of them not only as well but better than men can. This will be especially 
true of a great many office jobs, such as accounting, bookkeeping, and oc- 
cupations of that sort. 

However, substitution of women for men is not the whole picture. 
Women, too, are going to be offered many incentives to transfer. In their 
case the salary differential between the office and the factory will be even 
greater than it is for the men, and the glamour of war work will be an 
impelling factor. It is certain also that we in the Manpower Commission 
are going to do everything possible to influence both men and women who 
are not in war industries to transfer voluntarily. And if persuasion does 
not work, we shall begin to think about a compulsory program. This is 
not a threat, merely a statement of the facts. 

Since the facts are as I have stated them, personnel men in non-essen- 
tial industries have an excellent opportunity to look ahead and demonstrate 
that they are willing to cooperate in the program. They can analyze their 
labor forces and determine who can be replaced—which of the men can be 
replaced by women, which of the younger women can do a more effective 
job in war industries. Employers will have to forget, for instance, some 
of the pulchritude standards they have required office workers to meet. I 
admit that it is pleasant to go into an office and see a lineup of beautiful 
stenographers, but beauty is not really essential to the job. Offices are 
definitely going to have to use some of the labor pools that they have not 
touched so far—older men, older women, handicapped workers. 
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Closed Shop Unionism: A Partisan View 


The Closed Shop. By Rev. Jerome L. 
Toner. American Council on Public 
Affairs, Washington, D. C., 1942. 205 
pages. Cloth, $3.25; paper, $2.75. 


Reviewed by John J. Collins* 
5 fact that there has been a sharp 


increase it. the number of closed 
shop agreements in the past five years 
makes an examination of the pros and 
cons of this form of labor organization 
imperative at this time. The Closed 
Shop, by the Rev. Jerome L. Toner, 
Ph.D., is such an examination and is 
most welcome. 

The case for the closed shop is pre- 
sented clearly and effectively by Father 
Toner in a well-documented, 200-page 
study of this controversial question. His- 
tory, logic, expediency, Church groups 
and predicted social gains are employed 
in behalf of this form of unionism. 

Father Toner, frankly partisan toward 
the closed shop, looks to the rapid de- 
velopment of social responsibility among 
labor organizations as more than an off- 
set to those isolated cases of selfish, un- 
economie and anti-social action due to 
poor union leadership. Where this sense 
of responsibility on the part of closed 
shop unions is either lacking entirely or 
slow in developing, Father Toner ree- 
ommends that outside “Boards” or arbi- 





* Assistant Professor, School of Education, Ford- 
ham University (on leave of absence). 


trators provide proper orientation for 
them and protection for individuals who 
might otherwise be harmed by their ae- 
tions. 

High-minded and desirable as some ot 
his objectives may be, certain funda- 
mental questions are left unanswered in 
his treatment of the subject. Primary 
among these is the “right” of any labor 
organization to compel an employee to 
join a union or maintain membership 
in a union in order either to obtain em- 
ployment or to remain employed. 

To force an individual into a particu- 
lar type of union because that union 
was successful in organizing a majority 
of the employees has as much merit as 
forcing all voters into the Democratic 
Party because the Democrats are in 
power. The Democrats, by virtue of the 
control they possess, may succeed in car- 
rying through their Party’s sponsored 
legislation—and this legislation will at- 
fect the entire country. A_ union, 
through success in an election or other- 
wise, that obtains the right to bargain 
for all employees is in a position to 
make a contract whose terms will affect 
all employees. But under our political 
system the rights of the minority are 
protected, and where the voters believe 
legislation enacted by the majority has 
been unwise, unwanted, or both, they 
can make the minority party the ma- 
jority through another election. It is 
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only in totalitarian states that such a 
procedure would not be possible. Why 
should not the same protection of minori- 
ties hold true for unions? Father Toner 
does not say. 

The National Labor Relations Act 
gives employees the right to organize 
a union of their own choosing. It im- 
plicitly gives them the right to change 
their allegiance or affiliation from one 
union to another. This implicit prin- 
ciple has been made explicit in that the 
NLRB as a rule certifies a union for a 
year only, and has on many oceasions, 
after a year of certification, entertained 
petitions for new elections which have 
resulted in the unseating of previously 
certified unions. A closed shop would 
preclude employees from exercising 
their rights in this direction. 

Father Toner is eminently correct 
when he states “from labor’s viewpoint, 
the Closed Shop is indispensable to sue- 
cessful unionization.” Had he used a 
eapital “1” for labor, his statement 
would have been even more true. Or- 
ganized Labor does require some form 
of compulsion applied to American 
workmen to continue their membership 
in unions, although in many eases these 
unions originally were unions of the 
employees’ own choosing. 

The National Labor Relations Act 
gave to American workmen the legal 
right to organize and freely join unions. 
This is the fundamental contribution of 
that Act. Although the right to join 
unions always had been a moral right, 
it remained for Congress to give legal 
effect to this moral right by passing the 
National Labor Relations Act. By this 
Act employers and all others—the gov- 
ernment and its agencies included— 
were to keep hands off and allow the 
employees to determine the matter of 
unionization for themselves in the same 
manner that free Americans determine 
other matters affecting their economic, 
political, social or cultural welfare. 


However, this principle of freedom 
has been vitiated by supine employers, 
truculent labor organizations, doc- 
trinaires, and pragmatic government 
agencies such as the National War Labor 
Board and its predecessor, the National 
Defense Mediation Board, which have 
collaborated to substitute the will of the 
“majority” for the rights of individual 
employees in a given company. For a 
nation that professes to uphold the 
rights of minorities throughout the world 
and whose government is predicated on 
respect for and protection of minority 
groups, the position taken by some on 
the subject of the closed shop is rather 
anomalous. 

Father Toner questions the right of 
an employer to refuse to sign a closed 
shop agreement where there is only one 
employee who is unwilling to join the 
union, by remarking that “apparently 
in the eyes of the open shop advocates 
the right of the individual to work with- 
out joining a union is an absolute right, 
while the right of a man to work as a 
member of a union is merely a relative 
right.” This gratuitous statement is 
definitely misleading, since under ‘the 
National Labor Relations Act every man 
has a right to work as a member of a 
union and this is just as absolute a right 
as the right of a man to work without 
joining a union. 

All will agree with Father Toner that 
“still another function of the closed shop 
is its value as a fund-raising device. In- 
creased revenue is bound to flow into the 
treasury of the Closed Shop Union, since 
all employees under the contract are re- 
quired to be and remain members in 
good standing.” He is frank to admit 
the many abuses that have been brought 
to light under closed shop conditions 
but naively believes that these are the 
growing pains of nascent unionism. 
Greater responsibility, the author main- 
tains, will come with more and longer 
enjoyment by unions of the closed shop. 
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To support this position, Father Toner 
points to the Allied Printing trades, the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, and the United Mine Workers. 
While, it is true, these organizations as 
a matter of self-interest will not permit 
the hooliganism and racketeering that 
is so closely associated with some closed 
shop unions, he loses sight of the higher 
stakes for which these unions are play- 
ing—i.e., political power and influence. 
The time may not be long in coming 
when it will be impossible for a member 
of a closed shop union to speak against, 
or indicate he will vote against, the 
choice of his union organization for 
some elective political office, either local 
or national; for to do so will place him 
beyond the “pale” of a “member in 
good standing.” A ease involving just 
this question recently was decided 
against the Transport Workers Union 
and in favor of the individual employee 
by a judge in New York. The point 
here is not that the New York judge 
protected the job of the individual. union 
member, who did not favor the polities 
of the leaders of his union, but that the 
union insisted in court that it had the 
right to consider the individual not in 
good standing because of his political 
views. 

What will prevent another judge from 
giving a conflicting decision in some 
other case where the facts are essentially 
the same? Furthermore, unions that 
wish to penalize their members for de- 
viations from the union’s political creed 
or philosophy will find it possible to 
camouflage their real reasons for con- 
sidering a member to be not in good 
standing. 

Before the passage of the National 
Labor Relations Act, there were many 
statements made both at the hearings 
before the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, as well as in newspapers 
and magazines, extolling the benefits to 


the employees from the Employee Rep. 
resentation Plan. Organized labor 
claimed that these statements were prej- 
udiced and obviously dictated by em- 
ployer self-interest. Now, however, Fa- 
ther Toner and Organized Labor see no 
inconsistency in employing as arguments 
in favor of the closed shop employers’ 
statements regarding the benefits to em- 
ployees that these employers claim ac- 
erue from the closed shop. If the em- 
ployers were told in 1934 and 1935 that 
their employees were the best judges as 
to what was good for them as far as 
labor organizations were concerned, why 
is it not true in 1942 that the employees 
are still the best judges in this matter? 
Does the fact that the views of some em- 
ployers coincide with the views of some 
friends of Organized Labor on the ques- 
tion of the closed shop suddenly give 
these statements an ex cathedra char- 
acter? 

If it was not right for the employer 
to decide that Employee Representation 
was good for his employees, it should 
follow that it is not right for the em- 
ployer to decide for his employees that 
they must join a union of his choosing. 

Father Toner makes much of the fact 
that for a closed shop to be legal a ma- 
jority of the employees must first have 
chosen the union to represent them in 
collective bargaining. Assuredly, it is 
better that the union originally be the 
choice of the majority of the employees 
than that it represent a small fraction 
of them; but a mere majority does not 
earry with it the right to force others 
into line. 

The “smooth running” argument that 
is also put forward as a reason favoring 
the closed shop is no more of a reason 
than “smooth running” is an argument 
in favor of Hitler’s or Mussolini’s gov- 
ernment. Admittedly there was a higher 
degree of order in Italy after Mussolini 
came to power than before he came to 
power; and certainly a closed shop 
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union properly run is an orderly or- 
ganization. However, the philosophy of 
Ameriea, which is the antithesis of dic- 
tatorship, is closer to the moral prin- 
ciple of individual rights than any phil- 
osophy which completely prescinds from 
such consideration; and in the hierarchy 
of values these rights certainly come be- 
fore the mere convenience and comfort 
of orderliness. 

In his appeal to Church groups for 
support of the closed shop principle, 
Father Toner states: “Pope Pius XI’s 
praise of those unions or associations 
which ‘undertook the protection of the 
rights and legitimate interests of their 
members in the hiring of their labor’ in- 
dicates approval of the proper use of 
the closed shop.” There appears, how- 
ever, to be a rather long step from this 
praise of a union that looks into the 
working conditions, wages, ete., that 
their members may expect if they obtain 
employment from a given employer, and 
approval of the closed shop. 

Again quoting from Pope Pius XI, 
Father Toner sees further endorsement 
of the closed shop: 


The State here grants legal recognition 
to the syndicate or wnion, and thereby 
confers on it some of the features of a 
monopoly, for in virtue of this recogni- 
tion it alone can represent, respectively, 
workingmen and employers, and it can 
conclude labor contracts and labor agree- 
ments. Affiliation to the syndicate is 
optional for everyone; but in this sense 
only can the syndicate organization be 
said to be free, since the contribution to 
the wnion and other special taxes are 
obligatory for all who belong to a given 
branch, whether working men or employ- 
ers, and the labor contracts drawn up by 
the legal syndicate are likewise obligatory. 


If this statement is properly inter- 
preted, little comfort for the closed shop 
principle can be derived from it. In- 
stead, the word optional is definitely 
used with respect to the joining of a 
union. There is no quarrel with the 
statement of obligations after one joins 


a union. Everyone will agree that once 
a person joins any organization he is 
obligated to pay the dues, assessments, 
ete., of that organization. It is the join- 
ing that is important, and Pope Pius 
states this is optional. 

Father Toner fails to refer to the 
salutary effect for employees that ob- 
tains where unions must justify them- 
selves in the eyes of these employees. 
The closed shop in effect removes the ele- 
ment of merit from a union, since it is 
not necessary to “prove” to employees 
that union membership brings them 
gains. As a matter of fact, a “public 
be damned” attitude can prevail where 
the union is assured of 100 per cent 
membership in a particular company, 
since by this it becomes a monopoly. 
Here the customer is the individual em- 
ployee who is willingly or unwillingly 
a member of the union; and conceivably 
(as well as actually) his particular 
grievance can go unanswered if his 
union is not disposed to come to his 
assistance. From the employee’s stand- 
point, he will probably have more at- 
tention paid to his problem where a 
union is seeking his support than where 
that union is guaranteed that support 
by the employer. Some employers have 
seen advantages to themselves in grant- 
ing closed shops to unions. The ad- 
vantage, as they see it, is fewer demands 
for wage increases and better working 
conditions by the union which has been 
granted a closed shop, since a closed 
shop union does not have to show its 
members gains in order to maintain their 
support. This support has been assured 
to them by the employer. Where em- 
ployers use this as a basis on which to 
justify their acquiescence to a closed 
shop, they too thereby participate in a 
collusive act to deprive their employees 
of their fundamental rights. 

The tendency to look upon a union as 
an end in itself rather than a means to 
an end—i.e., fair wages, decent working 
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conditions, and an opportunity to ad- 
vance oneself—accounts for the limited 
horizons of those who advocate closed 
shop unionism. It is akin to the phil- 
osophy of less and less [of the world’s 
goods and services] for more and more 
fof the world’s inhabitants|—the mil- 
lenium of mediocrity—which animates 
many who pose as friends of labor. 
Father Toner’s felicitous style makes 
his treatment of the subject lively and 
clear, nor is there any trace of class 
hatred, bitterness, or emotional appeal 
to mar his sincerity of purpose. Here 
are the arguments of a student who be- 
lieves that the advantages of the closed 
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shop far outweigh its disadvantages; 
that, given time, closed shop unionism 
will benefit society and that society is 
obliged to guide and direct it in the path 
ot orderliness and responsibility. 

There are many who hold this view 
and look upon closed shop unionism as 
a consummation devoutly to be wished; 
others consider it as a development un- 
sound morally as it is offered to us in 
our present form of democracy, and 
pregnant with political dynamite. This 
war will undoubtedly have a catalytic 
effect on this question, and the answer 
may be forthcoming sooner than most of 
us realize. 
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